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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 
(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—-precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world: 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, relate 
to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 


safety”; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 


nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the 


Union of States, as well as the government of each member 


thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of i¢s capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


I. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of international 
law, to prepare projects for the consideration of govern- 
ments, in advance of submission to the conferences; in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

Il. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

III. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive conferences ; 
and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes ; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods ; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ermnments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they ‘Shall act thereafter upon such find- 
ings and recommendaticns only in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council ; 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council in the performance of their 
respective duties whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 
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VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
comlnission and the receipt of its report: and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council] of Conciliation, either by 
the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council: 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not hith- 
erto submitted to judicial] decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all ques- 
tions arising between and among all nations, so far as they 
involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
structions in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone. 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable. 
and desirable. 
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NNOUNCES that the ApvocaTe oF Prace will pub- 
lish at the earliest possible time the plan selected 
by the jury of the American Peace Award, created by 
Edward W. Bok, and offering $100,000 for the “best 
practicable plan by which the United States may co- 
operate with other nations looking toward the preven- 
tion of war.” Members of the American Peace Society 
will be asked to vote for or against the plan and to sub- 
mit reasoned views in support of their votes. At the 
request of the Policy Committee of the American Peace 
Award, this Society will send to its members the win- 
ning plan, a ballot, and a special letter setting forth the 
objects in view. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A PLAN TO 
PROMOTE PEACE BETWEEN 
NATIONS 


He AMERICAN PEACE AWARD competition, for 
B Gade Mr. Bok, of Philadelphia, has offered a 
$1LOO,000 prize to the author of the best practicable plan 
by which the United States may co-operate with other 
nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the world, 
closed Thursday night, November 15, at 12 o’clock. 
We understand that over 20,000 plans were received. 
That, we should say, is hopeful business. 

There is no reason for criticizing Mr. Bok for his at- 
tempt to bring the preachers of peace into the open. 
Truth does not thrive on despair. Constructive effort 
is based upon hope. Evidently Mr. Bok has been a 
gracious means of arousing thoughtful people to the 
expression of their hopes. In his way, we have no doubt, 
he has rendered a service, perhaps a very great service. 

Elsewhere in these columns we are pleased to print a 
most thoughtful plan from the pen of J. Reuben Clark. 
We commend it for careful reading to every one of our 
readers, 

The Christian Science Monitor points out that if the 
promise of personal profit in war, or in the threat of 
war, could be wholly removed, a great step would be 
taken toward the destruction of all incentives to war. 
This paper, therefore, suggests the following national 
action—the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
substantially as follows: “In the event of declaration 
of war, the property, equally with the persons, lives, and 
liberties of all citizens, shall be subject to conscription 
for the defense of the nation, and it shall be the duty 
of the President to propose and of Congress to enact the 
legislation necessary to effect this amendment.” If 
such an amendment were accepted legislation would be 
adopted, thinks the Monitor, by which at a stroke the 
whole nation would be set to work to attain national 
victory. All possibility of personal profit would be 
eliminated. All of us would be enrolled in one common 
effort for the performance of all functions related even 
in the most remote way with the national defense. No 
profits, no war, seems to be the thesis. 

The winning plan, under the terms of the Bok offer, 
will receive wide publicity. What will it propose? We 
venture to prophesy. While our own plan for the pro- 
motion of international peace is set forth regularly, with 
some detail, on the inside front cover of the ADvocaTE 
oF Peace, we submit in other language what seems to 
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us to be the essentials of any reasonable program cal- 
culated to win the support of our United States Senate 
and of the executive branch of our government. We 
suspect that the victorious plan will have to include 
substantially the following fundamental principles and 
program. In a short time we shall know how nearly 
right our prophecies are. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

There can be no abiding peace between nations except 
a peace of justice. 

There can be no peace of justice except it be ex- 
pressed in terms of international law. 

Peace, that is to say any desirable peace between na- 
tions, must be the expression of those moralities and 
principles of justice capable of expression in rules of 
mutually accepted laws. 

The purpose of international law, like the purpose of 
municipal law, must be the protection of certain funda- 
mental rights, as the right to life, to liberty, to the pur- 
suit of happiness, to property, all regulated by that 
other principle that governments are created by their 
people, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

These principles can become effective only through a 
voluntary union of all States, setting for its purpose the 
realization of a world order governed by laws rather 
than by men. 

The way for the realization of such a governed world 
is plain. There must be periodic international confer- 
ences of duly chosen and instructed delegates of all 
States. These delegates shall together agree upon those 
principles of law calculated to govern their respective 
States in matters of international concern, with the 
understanding that these laws shall be returned to their 
respective States for ratification according to the reg- 
ular constitutional methods peculiar to such respective 
States. When thus ratified, the laws become operative 
for the nations that have ratified. 

Since differences of opinion may arise as to the inter- 
pretation of a given law, manifestly there must be a 
Permanent Court of International Justice where such 
questions can be heard and decided, quite as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States hears and determines 
questions as between States of the American Union. 

There can be no adequate development of these prin- 
ciples and agencies except through a mutually accepted 
machinery, backed by an enlightened good will. 


THE PROGRAM 


To these ends the United States of America should 
propose and support a conference of all civilized States 
for the following purposes: 

1. Of instituting periodic conferences of duly ap- - 
pointed and instructed delegates from all of the nations, 
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freed from every form of tyrannical dictation, the func- 
tion of which conferences shall be the restatement, 
amendment, reconciliation, or declaration of interna- 
tional law. 

2. Of improving and extending the methods of diplo- 
macy, of good offices, and of mediation. 

3. Of extending the commissions of inquiry to which 
may be referred, for investigation and report, such dif- 
ferences of an international character as may not be 
readily submitted to diplomacy, arbitration, or other 
form of composition, as provided in the score and more 
of treaties already in foree. 

1. Of creating councils of conciliation, with the power 
to consider and to report upon non-justiciable questions 
not otherwise herein provided for. 

5. Of utilizing more extensively the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. 

6. Of establishing an independent Permanent Court 
of International Justice, developed, if possible, from the 
existing Permanent Court of International Justice, with 
obligatory jurisdiction in disputes involving the inter- 
pretation of a treaty or of an international law. To 
this court all States shall of right have direct access for 
the submission of any justiciable dispute. 

7. Of furnishing for these law-making and law-inter- 
preting agencies an Executive-Secretariat to carry out 
the will of the international conferences and of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. This Exec- 
utive-Secretariat may be developed from the existing 
Administrative Committee existing at The Hague, from 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations, from both, or 
de novo, according to the will of the nations in confer- 
ence assembled. 

8. Of providing increasingly for adequate public in- 
struction necessary to the creation of that international 
mind and enlightened public opinion which, as pointed 
out by the American Peace Society, “shall persuade in 
the future, where force has failed to compel in the past, 
the observance of those standards of honor, morality, 
and justice which obtain between and among individ- 
uals, bringing in their train law and order, through 
which, and through which alone, peace between nations 
may become practical, obtainable, and desirable.” 


SUMMARY OF PLAN 
The United States of America shall propose and sup- 
port the calling of a conference of all States for the four 
following purposes : 
I. The establishment of periodic conferences of the 
nations for the advancement of international law. 
II. 'The improvement of diplomacy, good offices, medi- 
ation, investigation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial settlement. 
III. The setting up of an Executive-Secretariat. 
IV. The advancement of education in world affairs. 
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A LETTER AND REPLY 


UBLIC AGITATION in behalf of a world at peace is 
PP isnt encouragingly rampant. It may well be ram- 
pant, if at the same time it be as intelligent as study 
and consecration can make it. Of all movements the 
peace movement can, like Antus, be invincible only so 
long as it keeps its feet on the earth. 

The aim of the ApvocaTEe oF PEAcE is to voice the 
inherent and enduring wisdom at the heart of the move- 
ment to supplant the devastations of war with the heal- 
ing processes of peace. To this end, we of this old So- 
ciety aim to serve men and women of intelligence and 
good will to achieve something worth while and endur- 
ing in the realm of constructive international policies. 
We lay no claim to omniscience. We are always open to 
reasoned arguments against our position. We are con- 
cerned simply to accomplish something tangible in the 
realm of public opinion, in government action, particu- 
larly in the United States Senate. 

We are just in receipt of a letter from a distinguished 
resident of Boston. This letter, followed by our reply, 
is so germane not only to the work of this Society, but 
to the general movement for greater world peace, that 
we publish both letters in full: 


Boston, November 5, 1923. 
To the Editor of the ADvocaTE: 

Do you really believe that you are promoting the 
cause of the world’s peace by disparaging the League of 
Nations? I am bound to believe that you do; but your 
attitude puzzles me. Surely you cannot have been de- 
ceived by the bogies and mare’s nests that party politics, 
to say nothing of personal malice, found in it. The 
greatest international asset in the world is the moral 
influence of the United States. We have deliberately 
thrown it away at a time when, as events may prove, it 
was an indispensable factor in composing Europe and 
restoring the balance of the world. There is no reason 
to doubt that if we had gone into the League we could 
have amended it to suit ourselves. Is there any reason 
to doubt that if our influence had been openly at work 
in the restoration of Europe the calamity that seems 
now to be impending might and probably would have 
been averted and Europe far on the way to social and 
economic order? I confess that your ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE appears to me very much like other advocates 
who are among the loudest for peace, but never willing 
that anything effective be done to bring it about. Very 
likely this is my own fault. I hope it is, but I have 
never been shown. 

Reply 
NOVEMBER 9, 1923. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of November 5, it gives us 
pleasure to answer your inquiries seriatim, as follows: 

We believe that we are promoting the cause of 
world peace by pointing out from time to time, as best 
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we can, the absurdities embodied in the League of 
Nations. 

We hope that we are not influenced unduly by “party 
politics” or by “personal malice.” 

We believe that “the moral influence of the United 
States” can best be expressed by faithful and consistent 
adherence to the principles upon which these United 
States are founded. 

We do not agree that with reference to this “moral 
influence” “we have deliberately thrown it 
away.” 

We do not agree that “if we had gone into the 
League of Nations we could have amended it to suit 
ourselves:” Persia has just made it impossible for the 
League to amend article 10. 

We are of the opinion that America has “been 
openiy at work in the restoration of Europe,” but as yet 
with little success. But because of our refusal to take 
sides in the broils of that stricken land, we have not 
whittled away our influence against the time when such 
influence will be acceptable to the European States. 

As for peace, we are particularly, professionally, we 
hope devotedly, anxious that “something effective be 
done to bring it about.” What can be done, we believe, 
is regularly set forth on the inside of the front cover of 
the ApvocaTe or Peace. We believe this to be so be- 
cause the principles therein set forth are the principles 
consonant with the history, aspirations, and practices 
not only of our America, indeed of Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization, but of successful peace policies throughout the 
world. 





WHO WRITES THIS? 


E ARE in receipt of a communication from Texas 
demanding “that there shall be no more war!” 


W 


It is not written by “pacifists,” commonly so called, by 


any women’s organization, by conscientious objectors, 
or by any peace society as such. But let us note what 
it says. 

It points out that from time immemorial men have 
made war on each other, that in the waging of war men 
have shown valor, courage, patience, love, sacrifice ; but 
in the wake thereof have followed death, sorrow, pesti- 
lence, rapine, ruin, and red stark terror. The statement 
runs on: “In other times peace treaties have been made 
and signed by chieftains, kings, emperors, diplomats, 
and popes. These agreements, entered upon for family 
gain or national aggrandizement, not for the good of 
humanity and not representing the will of the people, 
Peace 

We 
demand this peace not so much for ourselves as for our 
sons who may be killed or crippled in war and our 
daughters who may be raped or widowed. We make this 
demand for the good of mankind, that civilization may 
prosper in all countries of the world. We de- 


mand that there shall be no more war!” 


have not been kept. Peace has not endured. 


upon such foundations can never endure. . . . 
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The people who are sending forth these sentiments 
have organized a peace party. To this party they will 
admit no slackers, no conscientious objectors. The 
originator of the idea is a descendant of the fighting 
Huguenots and of a family that furnished Peter Maver- 
ick to the Boston Tea Party. He carries three scars 
from the Argonne, where he was reported among the 
dead, not to mention his citation for “bravery under 
fire and conspicuously fine action.” The “party” is 
made up of veterans of the armies of all the countries 
of the late World War, “whether ally or enemy therein.” 
Every member has an honorable discharge for the faith- 
ful bearing of arms in war. Soldiers all. They call 
themselves “The Soldiers’ Peace.” It is not a political 
organization. The members enter into no religious dis- 
pute. But they call upon political parties and upon all 
creeds to join in their movement. They have issued a 
call to the soldiers of the world to meet in Berne, Switz- 
erland, on September 1, 1924, one decade after the huge 
armies first marched against each other. The purpose 
of the meeting in Berne shall be to present to the world 
a “united, positive demand that there shall be no more 
war.” 

It is a strange fact of human history that mankind 
is having so much trouble to overcome a hideous system 


so universally condemned, not by weaklings only, but 


by soldiers as well. 





A SANE PEACE POLICY FOR 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


HERE is no doubt but that the European chaos is 
beginning to wear upon American nerves. . 

Every American who went to Europe this summer 
returned insisting that something must be done about 
it. If, prior to his departure, he advocated American 
entry into the League of Nations, he returns assuring 
the American people that they must, immediately, enter 
the League of Nations. If, when he left this country, 
he was opposed to the League of Nations, he comes back 
insisting that the League is dead and America must 
keep out of it. If the World Court attracted his wan- 
dering fancy, he re-enters New York Harbor singing 
the praises of the World Court. If he viewed the World 
Court with justifiable suspicion, he steps off the liner 
more suspicious than ever. 

Intensive propaganda is being carried on, day in and 
day out, for the achievement of peace. Armament re- 
duction, passive resistance to war, elimination of mili- 
tary records from children’s history books, complete 
disarmament, no more war—all these policies, wise and 
unwise, are being urged upon the citizen from every 
side. At the same time the professional propagandist, 
the non-professional enthusiast, the so-called intelli- 
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gentsia, and others, raise their voices in mourning 
threughout the land. 

Party politics add to the confusion. 
Republicans maneuver to avoid, or to drag in, the 
Where the internal situation 
appears dangerous, foreign relations are used in the 
manner of the traditional red herring wherewith the 
voter’s attention may be occupied. Peace !” 
cries the world, while at the same time each separate 
element engages in bloody combat over the kind of peace 


Democrats and 


League of Nations issue. 
“Peace, 


desired. 

It cannot be denied, however, that, especially in the 
United States of America, a wave of feeling is passing 
over the people. The ordinary citizen is appalled by 
the conditions abroad, and not without fear for the 
future in his own country. It is inevitable that poli- 
ticians and propagandists should endeavor to utilize this 
feeling for their own peculiar ends. For this reason it 
is well to sound a note of warning, more especially to 
the great women’s organizations. There has been no 
time in history when the practical good sense and cau- 
tion of women have been more necessary to the common 
welfare than at this moment. 

Undoubtedly every woman’s organization should have, 
nay, must have, a peace policy. Nevertheless, if this 
policy be not sane, well considered, patient, and careful, 
the efforts of women in this direction will merely tend 
to plunge the world further into misery. The experience 
of 1918-19, when the same urgent desire for peace and 
good will filled the hearts of men, and was shamelessly 
utilized by scheming politicians to further their own 
ends, must never be forgotten. It is not enough to be 
well meaning. 

In formulating a peace policy the following pro- 
foundly important considerations must be taken into 
account, namely, the policy must be clear, practical, 
flexible, sustained, based on historical experience, and 
on a knowledge of the conditions under which it must 
manifest itself. Let us analyze these considerations in 
detail : 

It must be clear. The end to be achieved is the pre- 
vention of the catastrophes of war by the substitution 
of the healing processes of peace throughout the world. 

It must be practical. These catastrophes will only 
be prevented by inducing nations to extend to inter- 
national disputes not capable of solution through the 
ordinary channels of diplomacy, the application of the 
long-established processes of good offices, mediation, 
commissions of inquiry, councils of conciliation, and 
arbitration; by the promotion of an independent Inter- 
national Court of Justice, to which all civilized States 
shall cf right have direct access, to the end that jus- 
ticiable disputes may be settled in accordance with the 
principles of law and equity; and, as a most immediate 
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measure, by bringing about at the earliest practicable 
moment a conference of all the nations for the restate- 
ment, amendment, reconciliation and declaration of 
international law. 

It must be flexible. 


friendly with other national or international groups 


In so far as it is possible to be 


whose aims may be similar, such friendliness should not 
be denied. In so far as it is possible to adapt the active 
policies of the organization, without infringing upon 
its principles, to meet present conditions, they should 
be adapted. In so far as it is possible to support ade- 
quate plans and proposals tending toward a world 


erned by laws and not by men, they must be supported 


ri l- 
gov 


actively. 

It must be sustained. While the barriers against 
war cannot be reared intelligently when war actually 
rages, real precautions must be taken in times of peace 
to prevent the recurrence of war. Unfortunately, it is 
when the world is at peace that it is least interested in 
preventive measures destined to safeguard the future. 
A sustained policy must, however, be earnestly pursued, 
and that with sufficient patience and perseverance to 
arouse and keep the popular interest of a world at peace, 
while, step by step, the work of eliminating the possi- 
bilities of future war is carried forward. 

It must be based upon historical experience. This 
generation is by no means the first to know the desire 
for peace. The American people have been peculiarly 
successful in achieving the fulfillment of their desire 
for peace between their States, and, indeed, throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. No policy aiming at world 
peace can be entirely sound which is not based upon a 
thorough knowledge of these experiments in interna- 
tional peace, as well as the causes underlying the failure 
of other schemes, such as the European Grand Plan, or 
the Holy Alliance. 

It must be based upon a knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which it is to manifest itself. This premise 
not only calls for an historical background, but also for 
a knowledge of the current conditions and problems, 
whether economic, political or social, of our modern 
civilization. , 

The above analysis may appear somewhat formidable 
to the average clubwoman. It must be admitted that 
there is here nothing in the nature of a panacea guar- 
anteed to secure immediate results. Work and study 
are the outstanding and immediate factors. 

Panaceas, it will be acknowledged, have never been 
famous for their good results in international life. 
Peace between States is not a matter of enforcement so 
much as it is an affair of understanding. Disarma- 
ment, for instance, is not a basic consideration, for, as 
justice takes the place of force, expensive armies will, 
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automatically, become obsolete; but until then they 
must, and will, prevail. 

During the century in which the American Peace 
Society, comprising not a few of the ablest men of the 
nation, has worked unremittingly in the interests of 
peace, many tremendous strides in that direction have 
been taken by this and other countries. Yet a fearful 
war recently shattered Europe. Other wars occurred 
during the period in question ; other wars will, perhaps, 
occur again. But, as time goes on, the interval between 
wars lengthens, and the attitude of the peoples of the 
world toward war changes, so that they become more 
willing to consider the prevention of such a calamity. 

All this would hardly be complete without a sug- 
work 
Taken on the broad- 


gestion concerning the organization of peace 
within clubs, lodges, and so forth. 
est lines, it may be said that every woman’s organiza- 
tion should include a department devoted to the promo- 
tion of the methods of peace, and charged with the duty 
of carrying out the policy formulated by the entire or- 
ganization. This department would seem to divide 
itself automatically into two sections: one for the study 
of international relations in the widest sense of the 
word, and one for the active promotion of measures des- 
tined to preserve peace and to prevent war. The active 
work of the department should be based on premises 
laid down by the study section. 

It should be added that the American Peace Society, 
whose headquarters are situated in the Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., views with interest and opti- 
mism the future of women’s organizations as a factor in 
world peace. The Society stands prepared to co-operate 
in the fullest possible manner with all such organiza- 
tions whose earnest desire it is to bend their energies 
toward such an end. Possessing, as it does, an extensive 
library on ternational affairs, with various types of 
literature for distribution, and publishing the oldest, 
largest, and most widely circulated magazine devoted to 
the elucidation of international problems in the world, 
this ancient Society affords an unparalleled opportunity 
to organizations desirous of assistance in their work. 


- EBODY has asked us if we agree with Mary Austin, 
as set forth in the September Century Magazine, 


Mrs. Austin’s 
exact words, about which we have been asked to express 
our views, are: “What the world and the church both 
need is a new revelation. It seems to be generally agreed 
that the teaching of Jesus is adequate for personal sal- 
vation. It is equally agreed, though not so openly ad- 
mitted, that in respect to both the nature and method 
of social salvation some new light is indispensable.” 
We are not acquainted with the context from which 


that we are in need of a new religion. 
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the quotation is taken, but taking the words as they 
stand, we cannot escape the conviction that she is quite 
right. “Revelation” is a process, and, in uor judgment, 
for the individual, the church, and the world, it is an 
everlasting process. While we do not profess to know 
what is meant by “social salvation,” it should be per- 
fectly clear that what we all need is a quickening of the 


process. 





es HE POLITICAL situation in England presents live- 
lier aspects than at any time since the organization 
of the Coalition Government in the midst of the war. 
From an international point of view, the most serious 
thing brought to our attention was Mr. Baldwin’s re- 
mark before one of the largest and most impressive 
gatherings the House of Commons has ever held, in 
which he said: “I have spared no pains to let it be 
known to our Allies that the people of this country can- 
not continue indefinitely to maintain the spirit necessary 
for co-operation in the Entente if the present situation 
is allowed to continue very much longer.” And yet we 
venture to forecast that there will be no irreparable 
break between London and Paris. 
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— HE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, we are told, will 
make representations to the United States regard- 
ing the recent decision of the Supreme Court uphold- 
ing California and Washington statutes which prohibit 
non-citizen Orientals from owning or leasing land in 
those States. Public opinion in Japan will not be pla- 
cated by the report that the Attorney-General of Cali- 
fornia declares that the Supreme Court decree author- 
izes California to evict all Japanese landholders or 
tenants who are now in the position of occupying soil 
“illegally.” A former United States Senator cannot be 
said to have added any oil upon the troubled waters 
when, according to the dispatches, he said, “The Jap- 
anese in California must now take day labor or get out.” 
The crux of the situation seems to lie in the fact that 
these State laws are aimed wholly at the Japanese. The 
laws do not exclude Italians, Haitians, English, French, 
or other people. To the charge that Japan discriminates 
against alien landowners, the Japanese reply that their 
laws apply to all aliens and not to any particular group. 
Too, foreigners may lease in Japan land for as long as 
ninety-nine years, or form corporations for owning land 


in fee. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 


THE THEORY OF THE FREEDOM 
OF SPEECH UP TO DATE 

William Z. Foster was recently invited by the Round 
Table, an association of students of Dartmouth College, to 
deliver an address at one of their meetings. A number of 
the alumni found it difficult to understand how the presi- 
dent of Dartmouth could allow this radical gentleman to 
speak to the undergraduates. President Hopkins explains 
the whole matter in a letter as follows: 


Dear PROFESSOR Woops: 

I am not surprised at the information which you gave me 
this morning that you had received inquiry as to the basis 
upon which Mr. Foster was coming before the undergrad- 
uates. 

It happens in this particular case that I have a greater 
personal antagonism to the views which Mr. Foster holds, 
and a greater doubt in regard to the personal characteris- 
tics of the man, or at least his political and social tenets, 
than in regard to any man who has been before the college. 
It happens that I have, through my own work in industrial 
relations, acquired knowledge of and dislike for the theories 
and the practice characteristic of Foster, and among several 
men among the labor leaders for whom I have the greatest 
friendship, there is no one who is not antagonistic to Foster 
and all for which he stands. 

I should not be willing personally to invite Mr. Foster to 
speak before any organization in which the inviting power 
resided in myself; but, on the other hand, I should far less 
like to become responsible for the attempt at repression cr 
censorship that would be involved in my utilizing the power 
undoubtedly at hand, to say to the Round Table that they 
could not have the privilege of hearing one whom they 
wished to hear. 


The Round Table is an association of students banded 
together specifically for the consideration of unfamiliar 
points of view in regard to social questions. It is not an 
official organization of the college, and is in no sense under 
administrative or faculty auspices, and is not subject to 
administrative control except as any undergraduate organi- 
zation can theoretically be eliminated. This last, of course, 
usually means simply that the organization can be driven 
into hiding. 

I should freely admit that if Dartmouth were a training 
school, trying to discipline men into an acceptance of the 
theory that all present-day procedures were desirable for 
permanency and for the advantage of group welfare, the 
college ought to definitely assume responsibility not only 
for what should be taught in every course, but what should 
be said by every member of the faculty, and what men should 
be allowed to speak before the student body even on invita- 
tion of independent undergraduate organizations. Believ- 
ing definitely, however, that the function of an educational 
institution is to allow men access to different points of view, 
and to secure their adherence to conclusions on the basis 
of their own thinking rather than an attempt to corral them 
within given mental areas, I am bound to hold to the theory 
that freedom of speech and even the presenting of per- 
nicious doctrine is not antagonistic to the college purpose 
so long as like access is given to the student to all points 
of view, and stimulation is given to his own mind to weigh 
these things for himself. 

However, as a matter of practice, entirely aside from the 
theory which I have enunciated, repression and censorship 
never work within an intellectually alert group of boys such 
as constitute the college. As you know, this thing has been 
tried again and again in recent years in various colleges, 
and invariably has resulted in only one outcome, namely, 
that the man appeared either in the open air or in the near- 
est hall to college grounds, and that he benefited so much 
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by the martyrdom imposed upon him by the persecution of 
college authorities that his audience was many times that 
it would originally have been, and was favorable to him to 
a degree that would not have been possible under other cir- 
cumstances. 

Finally, I think that you and I would agree that the out- 
side public entirely overestimates the influence of the spoken 
work, and entirely underestimates the discrimination and 
intelligence of the undergraduate. 

During the years that I was in industrial work, I have 
seen in Chicago, in Pittsburgh, in Philadelphia, and in other 
cities the gates of industrial plants opening to boys and 
young men swarming out to listen to the earnest presenta- 
tion of all sorts of wild social theories. I have attended 
workingmen’s clubs evenings, in which I have heard earnest 
discussion of the same points of view, and I have seen 
uneducated and untrained minds groping their way through 
the maze of fallacies and partisan statements which were 
being fed to them day by day and night by night. 

I cannot understand the attitude of men who wish their 
sons to go out into the world entirely uninformed in regard 
to what the demagogue and social critics are saying, and 
thus, without any consciousness of the kind of thing on 
which their industrial brothers are biting. It all savors 
too much of the idiocy of those States which, during the 
war, prohibited the study of German on the apparent theory 
that we would be less harmed by what our enemies plotted 
if we were unable to know anything of their actions or of 
their theories. 

Thus it comes about that though I would not invite Mr. 
Foster to Dartmouth College, and though I have not the 
slightest desire to hear him present his theories, I have no 
intention of making any move which will deny a group of 
serious-minded men the opportunity of learning what Mr. 
Foster really thinks, and what he argues ought to be done. 
I am not so fearful in regard to the claims of intelligence 
and wisdom before an undergraduate body that I think 
these can be dispelled by the single appearance of one of 
Mr. Foster's type. 

Trusting that this will answer the question which you 
raised in regard to the policy of the college, and the aus- 
pices under which Mr. Foster was to appear, I remain 

Most sincerely yours, 


ERNEST M. HopkKINs. 





CONTEST OVER THE RUHR 


The situation in the Ruhr is a developing thing. 


What 
it will develop into is not so plain. The French policy has 
been perfectly clear. This policy as originally enunciated 
by Monsieur Poincaré is found in these words: “After four 
years of all kinds of endeavors, of ultimatums not made 
effective, of conferences proposed by the British Govern- 
ment, whose decisions have not been applied, and of suc- 
cessive moratoriums granted to Germany, the French and 
Belgian governments reached the conclusion that for the 
future the methods of procedure used by Germany in 1871 
were the only methods to be applied.” After repeated an- 
nouncements to the world, and after carefulest prepara- 
tions, the French and Belgians took possession of the indus- 
trial and mining territory of the Ruhr. It was announced 
at the time that the occupation of that territory was simply 
for the purpose of obtaining payment of reparations, and 
that the territory would be evacuated when Germany had 
paid her debts. It was further clearly stated that the 
French would only relinquish the occupation in proportion 
as payments were made. 

Ingland refused to accept the French program. 
result the differences between France and England have 
produced strained relations increasingly. The British Gov- 
ernment has looked upon the French action as inopportune 
and unwise, destined only to precipitate a serious European 


As a 
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England has not seen fit to interfere with the 
In the meantime Monsieur Poin- 


but 
French and Belgian plan. 
caré has retained the support of the French Parliament and 
a controlling wing of the French people. 


crisis ; 


In Germany the result of the occupation has been to pro- 
So far as we are able to 
the 
French 


voke rage, hatred, and rebellion. 
gather, only Professor Foerster among Germans has 
defended the action of the The and Bel- 
gian governments justified their action in a note of January 
10, 1923, addressed to the German Government, in which it 
was pointed out that Germany had defaulted with her pay- 
ments in kind. Indeed, the Reparations 
December 26, 1922, declared Germany in voluntary default 
in her timber deliveries for the year 1922. On January 9, 
1923, the Reparations Commission held that Germany had 
defaulted in her deliveries of coal. These decisions of the 
Reparations Commission were made by a vote of three to 
one, the British delegate being the one. The French have 
pointed out that paragraph 18 of annex 2, part 8, of the 
Treaty of Versailles, provides that “the 
the Allied and Associated Powers shall have the right to 
take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, and which 
Germany agrees not to regard as acts of war, may include 


French. 


Commission, on 


measures which 


economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals, and in 
general such other measures as the respective governments 
may determine to be necessary in the circumstances.” It is 
held by Monsieur that the “in general 
such other measures respective governments may 
determine to necessary in the circumstances,” justifies 
the occupation of territory. The French are therefore 
clearly convinced that the occupation of the Ruhr is due 
The Germans, on the 


Poincaré phrase, 


as the 


be 


exclusively to German misconduct. 
other hand, insist that 
deed that France is pursuing simply a policy of revenge, 
conquest, and destruction. 


France has no wish for peace, in- 


The Germans, consequently, pursued a policy of resistance 
to French aggression, the particular form of German resist- 
ance being an inflexible passive resistance, refusing to nego- 
tiate with the French and to carry on any work in the Ruhr. 
This German policy of non-resistance failed, relations be- 
tween France and Germany having assumed a most serious 
character. Prof. Henri Lichtenberger, of the Sorbonne, in 
a pamphlet just published by the Division of Intercourse 
and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
conflict 


Peace, summarizes the general results of this as 


foliows: 


On the French side, particularly at the beginning, there 
may have been some illusions as to the ease with which the 
government’s operation could be made effective. Public 
opinion was surprised at the bitterness and duration of 
passing resistance. It had been often stated that the 
Ruhr was the “jugular vein” of German industry that many 
people expected almost immediate results from the occupa- 
tion. In some quarters the strength of the individualist 
and anti-Prussian feeling in the Rhine valley or in Bavaria 
seems to have been much overestimated. In other circles 
it was thought that the working people in the Rhine dis- 
tricts, Socialists and anti-nationalists would prove less 
docile to orders from Berlin and would show greater inter- 
est in trying to find a means of agreement with the French 
authorities. Perhaps indeed certain optimists hoped that 
the exploitation of the territory seized as a pledge would 
give positive results more rapidly. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, it can be safely said that public opinion considered 
the Ruhr enterprise quite realistically, without confusion of 
thought, with fatalism and resolution and as an operation 
which evidently presented a certain risk but which could 


sO 
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not be longer postponed. With some bitterness opinion 
noted that the Germans, who declared that they could not 
possibly pay reparations, recklessly squandered billions 
when it became a question of fighting against us again and 
financing a resistance even fore ruinous for them than for 
us. And thus the theory was confirmed that, under these 
conditions, it was necessary to see the thing through, that 
it was impossible to withdraw until the resistance opposed 
to us was broken, and that we should not evacuate the occu- 
pied territory until we had obtained from Germany the in- 
dispensable pledges, guarantees, and payments. 

It appears that German opinion was misled by more seri- 
ous and dangerous illusions. Up to the last moment the 
Germans appear to have preserved the hope that, in face of 
the opposition of England, France would never dare to enter 
the Ruhr. When the occupation became an accomplished 
fact they argued that the French could never maintain 
thmeselves there, that passive resistance would create an 
intolerable situation, and that the pressure of the world’s 
opinion would soon become so forceful that we would be 
obliged to beat a prompt retreat. Now it is apparent that 
they deceived themselves on all these points. 

In the first place, the movements of world opinion against 
the French action was neither as unanimous nor as decided 
as they thought. American opinion remained in large de- 
gree sympathetic to France, and in any case decidedly hos- 
tile to Germany, whose ill-will and dilatory measures had 
rendered the French action inevitable. In England an im- 
portant fraction of opinion, particularly among the Con- 
servatives, remained favorable to us, because of war com- 
radeship, instinctive fidelity to allies and fear of German 
competition ; although the city and the business men consid- 
ered that British commercial interests required the economic 
restoration of Germany, and therefore criticized the methods 
of constraint applied by us in the Ruhr, general opinion, on 
the contrary, was very far from demanding that the Entente 
should be ruptured in order to aid Germany. As the weeks 


passed by, the German press was obliged to recognize, much 
to its pained surprise, that our action in nowise provoked 
that outbreak of indignation from all the civilized world on 
which Germany had believed she could count. 


Later the Germans were forced to admit that France 
maintained the effort better than they had thought possible. 
They had persuaded themselves that passive resistance 
would create such disorder that we could never maintain 
ourselves in the occupied territory; that French railway 
employees could never succeed in operating the complicated 
mechanism of the Ruhr railway system; that we would be 
unable to transport to France the supplies of coal and coke; 
that our metallurgic industries, deprived of absolutely es- 
sential coke, would quickly become disorganized and would 
hasten to clamer for a settlement, and that French, opinion 
would lose courage in face of the enormous expenditures 
necessitated by this resumption of the war. Now the mat- 
ter did not result as they expected. Despite troublesome or 
painful incidents, order was nowhere seriously disturbed ; 
the railroads were operated with reasonable success; in- 
creasing quantities of coal and other products were trans- 
ported to France; lack of coke embarrassed our metal- 
-lurgists, who were obliged to draw the fires in a number of 
furnaces, but nevertheless they continued firm in their sup- 
port. When some supplies were exhausted we set to work 
to exploit directly certain mines and coke plants. The Ger- 
man press, which had proclaimed loudly the failure of all 
our attempts to gain profit from the pledge we had seized, 
was gradually forced to admit that we were firmly planted 
in the Ruhr; that it would not be easy to dislodge us; that 
we were acting methodically and tenaciously; that we were 
in position to exert formidable pressure on the population 
of the occupied regions, officials, railway employees, or 
workmen, and that passive resistance could not remain 
indefinitely the solid and invariable base of German policy. 

In fact, German trade collapsed visibly during the sum- 
mer under the crushing weight of the burdens imposed upon 
it by the Ruhr conflict. This was a result recognized by 
common sense as inevitable from the beginning of the con- 
flict. Cut off from its principal industrial and mining cen- 
ter, deprived of its coal supply, and forced to import large 
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quantities of combustibles from foreign countries, Germany 
inevitably experienced increasing difficulty in replenishing 
her supplies of necessities of life, of coal, and of raw ma- 
terials in keeping her huge industrial machine in operation. 
It became also more and more difficult in the financial field 
to meet the cost of passive resistance, to pay the salaries of 
officials and railway employees, to feed the inhabitants of 
the occupied regions, and to reimburse the manufacturers 
for the enormous losses suffered because of the French oc- 
cupation and the cessation of all productive work. Under 
these conditions the crisis in public finance became a catas- 
trophe. The value of the mark is rapidly approaching zero. 
The dollar, which was worth 7,450 marks on January 2 
1923, reached 10,000 on January 9, 50,000 on May 19, 100,000 
on June 14, 1,000,000 at the end of July, 10,000,000 on Au- 
gust 30, 25,000,000 on September 5, 60,000,000 on September 
7, and over 100,000,000 on September 12. A budget is no 
longer possible. The Reich, which is obliged to assume the 
deficits of the States and municipalities in order to avoid 
the collapse of the whole administrative edifice and, in addi- 
tion, to assume the expense of a part of the cost of mainte- 
nance of all charitable institutions and public utilities and 
even of private industry, sees its expenditures swollen to 
incredible proportions, while its receipts steadily diminish ; 
in the ten days from August 10 to 20, the expenditures 
reached a total of 248,000 billions, less than two per cent of 
which was covered by receipts or consolidated loans. The 
State is supporting itself almost exclusively by issuing paper 
money and treasury bonds. On August 31 the floating debt 
was more than 1,000,000 billion marks (1,196,300 billion), 
and this has since increased by 100,000 billion daily. The 
collapse of the mark and the development of inflation have 
caused a proportionate rise in prices; from the beginning 
of January to August 31 the Frankfurter Zeitung index 
figure for wholesale prices increased from 2,054 to 3,063,358, 
which signifies that prices have multiplied 1,500 times. It 
is impossible to conceal or even to minimize a crisis of this 
scope. In a courageous address before the Economic Coun- 
cil of the Reich (August 31) Minister of Commerce von 
Raumer portrayed with perfect frankness the terrible situ- 
ation into which the country had fallen. “Since the crash 
of 1918,” he confessed, “Germany has lived first on the losses 
inflicted on foreigners by speculation in marks, then on the 
capital of those who lived on investments, and finally on the 
reserves of its industries. Now nothing is left.” He de- 
picted the economic catastrophe which was advancing with 
rapid strides. Salaries were increasing even more rapidly 
than the depreciation of the mark; the German prices of 
some articles were higher than world prices. Under these 
conditions Germany could not export goods; the total of 
exports was reduced from 614 million gold marks in May to 
380 million in June and 105 million in July. It is necessary 
to straighten out the tinances at whatever cost, to make an 
end of inflation, to balance the budget by new taxation, and 
to stop the printing of banknotes; but all this is impossible 
as long as the Ruhr conflict daily engulfs enormous sums. 
Most disquieting symptoms multiply on all sides; there is 
the decrease of trade, the aggravation of unemployment, 
the closing of factories or shortening of the work day, the 
unchecked rise of prices and wages, the increasing difficulty 
of providing food supplies for the cities, the fundamental 
disturbance of all the material organization of existence, 
the disorganization of political life, the intensifying of party 
hatreds, the threats of Nationalist or Communist revolts, 
and the multiplication of strikes, riots, and troubles of every 
sort. Newspaper articles as well as travelers’ tales and 
letters of German correspondents give evidence of intense 
feverishness and unlimited trepidation which may shortly 
provoke symptoms of collapse neither the violence, nature, 
or extent of which can be foreseen. 

It is obvious that for some time German opinion has per- 
ceived clearly the gravity of the situation and is trying to 
find 4 remedy before it is too late. The Cuno cabinet, which, 
placing all its confidence in British intervention, allowed 
the crisis to continue without making any serious effort to 
settle it, fell unexpectedly under the general dissatisfaction. 
Abandoned by the Socialists, who condemned its “passivity” 
and publicly refused their support, it gave place to a coali- 
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tion ministry under Stresemann. This able leader of the 
Populists is trying to group under his direction all the 
friends of order for the purpose of restoring the financial 
situation, avoiding economic collapse and preventing civil 
war. The Germans are placing their supreme hope in him; 
they recognize that if he fails in his task there is no other 
political group capable of succeeding him. It is manifest 
that Stresemann feels the urgency of an arrangement with 
France; he makes no secret of this; the German press is 
preparing public opinion to accept the necessary sacrifices 
with courage. It is evident that Stresemann desires to avoid 
Ludendorff’s mistake; he wishes to negotiate while there is 
still time to come to an agreement, lest instead he witness 
un unconditional surrender imposed as the result of a catas- 
trophe like that of 1918. . 

Is an arrangement of this kind possible under existing 
conditions? When one compares the last French notes and 
the addresses of M. Poincaré with the recent declarations 
of Stresemann, Hilferding, and von Raumer, it is seen 
clearly that very serious differences still exist between the 
French and the German points of view. 

(1) The Germans look upon the French as brutal cred- 
itors, inspired by a rage for mad destruction; the French 
consider the Germans as incorrigibly bad debtors, and be- 
lieve that they are justified in taking precautions against 
the insolvency of a debtor who prefers to expose himself to 
all the evils inseparable from total bankruptcy rather than 
to pay his debt. It is evident that if the Germans maintain 
their point of view to the end, if they deny that the disas- 
trous procedure of their business magnates is open to criti- 
cism, justifies suspicion and renders certain precautions 
legitimate, and if they refuse to admit that it is necessary 
for them to make some concessions to the French point of 
view and to give practical guarantees of their good will, the 
difficulty of reaching an understanding will be extreme be- 
cause of the mutual suspicion which will prevent any agree- 
ment; the Germans will always be persuaded that we wish 
to ruin them, and the French will be convinced that the 
Germans are determined to cheat them. 

(2) Another cause of misunderstanding arises from the 
profound disagreement between the Germans and the French 
as to the valuation of German resources. The Germans, as 
is natural, feel most keenly their actual exhaustion, the ex- 
treme lack of comfort which weighs over their country, and 
their inability to make the payments of money or goods de- 
manded from them. The French continue to estimate at a 
high figure the real German wealth, and they argue that if, 
because of Germany’s present bad economic condition, she 
is given too easy terms she will soon find herself in a better 
position than her creditors whom she will have defrauded 
of their due. In determining the obligations of the Ger- 
mans, some allege their ruined condition as a reason for 
reducing their debt to a minimum, while others insist that 
the certain rehabilitation of the defaulting debtor be dis- 
counted before giving him a release. It results from those 
divergent points of view that Germany makes insistent de- 
mand that a new valuation of her capacity to pay be made, 
while France declares that such a valuation is impossible 
at present, that it would be ridiculous under existing cir- 
cumstances, and that it can only be properly attempted 
when Germany shall have made the requisite effort to ex- 
tricate herself from the financial chaos and the economic 
crisis with which she is now struggling. On this point, also, 
the antagonism of the two theories is clean cut and an 
agreement difficult to bring about without a serious applica- 
tion of good will by each side. 

(3) The question of guarantees of payment which Ger- 
many must furnish to France and Belgium will not be easy 
of solution. The Germans are beginning to show a tendency 
to offer us, in exchange for the Ruhr, a collective guarantee 
from all German producers, which, on the whole, is analo- 
gous to a blanket mortgage covering all the property of the 
Reich. Now the Treaty of Versailles has already given us 
this lien on the property of the Reich. It is precisely be- 
cause this general mortgage has produced no practical result 
that we have foreclosed on a concrete and limited pledge 
over which we can exercise real supervision. From this can 
be readily seen the serious difficulty which may develop. 
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There will be discussion as to the effectiveness of the guar- 
antees which will be offered us, the French inclining to re- 
fuse as impractical such guarantees as are based upon prop 
erty which is not under our control, the Germans inclining 
to suspect us of concealed annexationist ambitions if we 
demand specific guarantees or to accuse us of desiring to 
“Turkify” Germany if we demand the organization of an 
effective control. It is doubtful, on the other hand, if the 
desired goal can be reached by arranging for business co- 
operation between French and German industries—a _ sug- 
gestion which originated in Germany. Such co-operation, 
which is considered by the French to be entirely desirable 
and profitable, cannot, according to the French theory, take 
the place of reparation and guarantees, but should be volun- 
tarily organized by the interested parties when the problem 
of reparations has been settled by the governments. 

(4) It appears to us with growing certainty that the 
question of reparations is inextricably bound up with the 
question of the regulation of the interallied debts. The de- 
mands upon Germany by the Allies, and by France in par- 
ticular, have a close relationship to the French debt to Eng- 
land and America. It is difficult to see how either of these 
problems can be definitely settled apart from the other. 
Recent controversies show that an understanding on the 
settlement of the interallied debts is far from being reached. 
Under these conditions it is difficult to see how the definitive 
total of German reparations can be irrevocably fixed at the 
present time. If a final solution is not reached immediately 
the Germans must understand that the responsibility for 
delay is not so much the fault of France as of her creditors. 
It is not for the pleasure of suspending over Germany's 
head the Damoclean sword of reparations that we refuse 
to give up the financial advantages stipulated in prior agree- 
ments, but just because we still feel weighing upon us the 
menace of our own war debts, and because France finds 
herself obliged to hold to those rights which it would be 
dangerous to abandon before knowing in what measure the 
Allies will make use of the rights which the indebtedness 
of France confers upon them. 

(5) Finally, there is no doubt that if the position taken 
by England in the Ruhr conflict complicates its settlement. 
However little the German Government admits its desire 
to utilize for its advantage the differences of opinion be- 
tween us and our ally, the conclusion of an agreement may 
find many obstacles. Germany runs the risk of arousing 
French suspicion if, in order to obtain more favorable con- 
ditions from us, she appeals to British intervention and if, 
for this reason, the peace of the Ruhr takes on the appear- 
ance of a French surrender to England. On the other hand, 
she can give umbrage to England if a direct Franco-German 
settlement can be presented as a continental alliance aimed 
against England. The present diplomatic situation is ex 
tremely delicate, and Germany will need much tact and 
finesse to give the impression that she is dealing frankly, 
that she sincerely desires a general peace, and that she is 
not endeavoring by subtle maneuvers to bring about a group 
ing of forces from which she can gain advantage either 
against us or against England. 


On November 16 the French Premier took issue with the 
British Prime Minister as to who is to blame for the present 
Franco-British differences. Speaking in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Monsier Poincaré declared: “I cannot let it be 
said that it is by our fault that an agreement has not been 
reached. For several years we have not ceased to make 
concessions from our rights, and it is not on our side that 
the attitude is uncompromising.” He went on to say that 
it seemed to him that the difference between France and 
Great Britain is that France is insisting on what it regards 
as its full rights under the Treaty of Versailles, while Great 
Britain is disposed to ask only what she thinks Germany 
can accept in view of the German internal situation. 

In the meantime the threatened discontinuance of finan- 
cial support of the Ruhr district is rousing the strongest 
objection among the democrats in Berlin, who announce 
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their intention of withdrawing from the coalition if the 
plan is actually carried out. One of the leaders pointed out 
that all ways had not been tried to secure the necessary 
means for these payments, and so long as there is gold 
heaped up in the form of royal castles, and a single Rem- 
brandt painting hanging on the walls of any German house, 
the Chancellor, Gustof Stresemann, should not desert the 
Ruhr population. 

Speaking at Neuilly, November 18, Monsieur 
proclaimed an addition to the policy as enunciated nearly a 
year ago. He said that henceforth it should be considered 
that the occupied territory would be held by France not 
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en POSTULATES of our foreign policy were deter- 
mined by the ideals of liberty. The dominant mo- 


tive was the security of the Republic; it was a policy of 


“live and let live,” with no imperialistic designs or 
thought of aggression. There was a deep-seated con- 
viction that the opportunities of a hard-won freedom 
would be threatened by the ambitions. of European 
powers constantly seeking their own aggrandizement by 
the forcible imposition of their will upon weaker peo- 
ples, and that the peaceful aims of the new nation could 
be achieved only by keeping clear of the toils of Euro- 
pean politics and strife. It was this conviction of the 
necessity of maintaining an independent position which 
led to the declaration of neutrality in 1793 despite the 
treaty of alliance with France, which had sprung from 
the exigencies of the Revolutionary struggle. The 
words of the Farewell Address were more than a solemn 
admonition of the foremost American patriot—they set 
forth principles which those who established our foreign 
policy held to be its corner stone. 

It is interesting to recall that the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs was directed for many years by a few men, 
the most enlightened of our statesmen, and, considering 
the perplexities which vexed the new nation, exhibited 
a remarkable continuity and definiteness of purpose. 
Jefferson had been Secretary of State for about four 
years under Washington, and Hamilton had been a con- 
stant adviser. During the eight years of Jefferson’s 
Presidency, Madison was Secretary of State; and, dur- 
ing Madison’s two terms as President, James Monroe 
was Secretary of State for six years. Monroe had served 
as United States Senator and Governor of Virginia; 
had been minister to France, to Spain, and to England; 
had been engaged in the most important diplomatic ne- 
gotiations; and in the midst of the War of 1812 had 
also served as Secretary of War ad interim. When he 
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only to obtain fulfillment of the reparations terms of the 
Versailles Treaty, but of all the other terms. 
ing clearer that the main object of the French policy is 


It is becom- 
security along her eastern border. Under no circumstances 
does France propose to allow Germany to have more than 
the 100,000 troops allowed under the treaty. For a genera- 
tion at least France proposes that Germany shall not be- 
come a military menace to France. It is clear, therefore, 
that the French propose to stay in the Ruhr as long as there 
is any possibility of a German danger. This may be a very 


long time. 
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became President, in 1817, Monroe appointed John 
Quincy Adams as Secretary of State. Adams had been 
minister to The Hague and to Portugal under Washing- 
ton; had been transferred to Prussia by his father, 
President John Adams, and, under Madison, had been 
minister to Russia; and, after representing the United 
States throughout the difficult negotiations which re- 
sulted in the Treaty of Ghent, had been made minister 
to England. Adams served as Secretary of State until 
the end of Monroe’s second term, in 1825, when he suc- 
ceeded Monroe as President. In these close relations 
and continuity of service there was rare opportunity for 
the early development of a distinctively American policy 
reflecting the ripe wisdom of our ablest men. 

The Monroe Doctrine had its dramatic setting as a 
striking and carefully formulated announcement, but 
it was in no sense a departure or something novel or 
strange engrafted upon American policy. It was the 
fruition of that policy, and the new definition was in 
complete accord with principles long cherished and 
made almost sacred by the lessons of experience. The 
people of the United States had watched with deep 
sympathy the long struggle of our southern neighbors 
for independence. “In contemplating the scenes which 
distinguish this momentous epoch,” said President 
Madison to the Congress in 1811, “an enlarged philan- 
thropy and enlightened forecast concur in imposing 
upon the national councils an obligation to take a deep 
interest in their destinies, to cherish reciprocal senti- 
ments of good will.” But, notwithstanding our natural 
sympathies, we remained neutral in the contest. “All 
Europe must expect,” said President Monroe in 1820, 
“that the citizens of the United States wish success to 
the colonies, and all that they can claim, even Spain 
herself, is that we will maintain an impartial neutrality 
between the parties. By taking this ground openly and 
frankly, we acquit ourselves to our own consciences, we 
accommodate with the feelings of our constituents, we 
render to the colonies all the aid that we can render 
them, for I am satisfied that had we even joined them 
in the war we should have done them more harm than 
good, as we might have drawn all Europe on them, not 
to speak of the injury we should have done to ourselves.” 

While Spain maintained a doubtful contest, it was 
regarded as a civil war, but when that contest became 
so desperate that Spanish viceroys, governors, and cap- 
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tains-general concluded treaties with the insurgents 
virtually acknowledging their independence, the United 
States frankly and unreservedly recognized the fact 
without, as Secretary Adams said, “making their ac- 
knowledgment the price of any favor to themselves, and 
although at the hazard of incurring the displeasure of 
Spain.” And in this measure, he added with pride, the 
United States “have taken the lead of the whole civil- 
ized world.” The Republic of Colombia was recognized 
in 1822, the Government of Buenos Aires and the States 
of Mexico and Chile early in 1823. Deeply interested 
as we were in the development of republican institu- 
tions, the United States did not hesitate because of the 
political form of government and was the first to recog- 
nize the independent Empire of Brazil in May, 1824, 
and this was followed by the recognition of the Feder- 
ation of Central American States in August of the same 
year. 

Meanwhile the Holy Alliance formed by the sover- 
eigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia had sought to en- 
force the divine right of kings against the progress of 
liberal principles. Joined by France, they undertook 
“to put an end to the system of representative govern- 
ment,” and after France had proceeded accordingly to 
restore the rule of Ferdinand the Seventh in Spain, it 
was proposed to direct their efforts to the overthrowing 
of the new governments erected out of the old colonies 
of Spain in the Western Hemisphere. This was the 
situation 100 years ago—in August, 1823—when George 


Canning, British Foreign Secretary, wrote his cele- 


brated letter to Richard Rush, American Minister in 
London, suggesting a joint declaration, in substance, 
that the recovery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless ; 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States was 
aiming at the possession of any portion of these colo- 
nies; and that they could not see with indifference any 
portion of them transferred to any other power. Great 
Britain, however, had not at that time recognized the 
new States in Spanish America, and this made a point 
of distinction. You doubtless have in mind these fa- 
miliar facts and will remember the correspondence 
which followed between President Monroe and Jefferson 
and Madison, whose advice he sought. It was after 
mature deliberation by the President and his Cabinet, 
which contained not only John Quincy Adams, Secre- 
tary of State, but John C. Calhoun and William Wirt, 
that the American position was formally stated. It was 
deemed advisable to make a separate declaration of 
policy, and this was formulated in President Monroe’s 
message of December 2, 1823. 

The doctrine is set forth in two paragraphs of this 
message. The first of these had a genesis distinct from 
the situation of the former colonies of Spain. It grew 
out of the question of Russian claims on the northwest 
coast of North America. The Russian Emperor had 
issued a ukase in 1821 prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 Italian 
miles of the northwest coast of North America from 
Bering Straits to the fifty-first parallel of north lati- 
tude. Protests had followed. In July, 1823, Secretary 
Adams informed the Russian Minister that the United 
States “should contest the right of Russia to any terri- 
torial establishment on this continent, and that we 
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should assume distinctly the principle that the Amer- 
ican continents are no longer subjects for any new Eu- 
ropean colonial establishments.” It was in connection 
with this pretension of Russia that President Monroe, 
after adverting to the proposal of arranging the respec- 
tive rights and interests on the northwest coast by ami- 
cable negotiations, declared in his message: 

“Tt, the discussions to which this interest has given rise, 
and in the arrangements by which they may terminate, the 
occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle, 
in which the rights and interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American continents, by the free and in 
dependent condition which they have assumed and main 
tained, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers.” 


The other paragraph of President Monroe’s message 
bore upon the situation of our neighbors to the south, 
as follows: 

“In the wars of the European powers in matters relating 
to themselves we have never taken any part, nor does it 
It is only when our rights 
are involved or seriously menaced that we resent injuries 
With the movements 
intimately 
connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all en- 
lightened and impartial observers. The political system of 
the allied powers is essentially different in this 
from that of America. ‘ 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States and those powers 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemis- 
phere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any European power we 
But with the 
independence 


comport with our policy so to do. 
or make preparation for our defense. 


in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, more 


respect 


interfere. 
their 
and whose independence we have, on 


have not interfered and shall not 
governments who have declared 
have maintained it, 
great consideration and on just 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
or controlling in any other their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” 


and 
principles, acknowledged, 


pressing them manner 


That these statements not only constituted a separate 
announcement, but incorporated a distinctively Amer- 
ican policy, is manifest. Canning himself, in his letter 
to Bagot, of January 9, 1824, pointed out that the gen- 
eral agreement between the sentiments of the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States as to the 
Spanish colonies was qualified, as I have said, by the 
most important difference that the United States has 
acknowledged their independence and the British Gov- 
ernment had not. And with the portion of President 
Monroe’s message relating to future colonization, which 
lay entirely outside the purview of Canning’s sugges- 
tion, Canning was not at all in sympathy. This pro- 
posal, he said, was as new to the British Government as 
to that of France. The basis of the objection on the 
part of this government to future colonization by Euro- 
pean powers was found in the fact, as Mr. Adams said 
later, when President, that “with the exception of the 
existing European colonies, which it was in nowise in- 
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tended to disturb, the two continents consisted of sev- 
eral sovereign and independent nations, whose territories 
covered their whole surface. By this, their independent 
condition, the United States enjoyed the right of com- 
mercial intercourse with every part of their possessions. 
To attempt the establishment of a colony in those pos- 
sessions would be to usurp, to the exclusion of others, a 
commercial intercourse which was the common posses- 
sion of all.” 

Not only did American statesmen fear the extension 
of European colonization, but they viewed with deep 
concern the possibility of the transfer of American ter- 
ritory from one European power to another. In 1811 
Congress passed a resolution as to East Florida, stating 
that “considering the influence which the destiny of the 
territory adjoining the southern border of the United 
States may have upon their security, tranquillity, and 
commerce,” the United States could not, “without seri- 
ous inquietude, see any part of the said territory pass 
into the hands of any foreign power.” The declarations 
in the messages of President Polk in 1845 and 1848 
were so closely associated with the doctrine announced 
by Monroe as to be deemed to fall within the same gov- 
erning principle. President Polk’s reference to “the 
transfer of dominion and sovereignty” clearly stated 
opposition to the acquisition of territorial control by 
any means. And this position has frequently been re- 


iterated by the Government of the United States. 
It is not my purpose to review the historical applica- 


tions of what is called the Monroe Doctrine or to attempt 
to harmonize the various redactions of it. Properly 
understood, it is opposed (1) to any non-American 
action encroaching upon the political independence of 
American States under any guise, and (2) to the acqui- 
sition, in any manner, of the control of additional terri- 
tory in this hemisphere by any non-American power. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not a legislative pronounce- 
ment; it has been approved by action of Congress, but 
it does not rest upon any congressional sanction. It has 
had the implied indorsement of the treaty-making power 
in the reservations to the two Hague conventions of 
1899 and 1907, but it is not defined by treaty and does 
not draw its force from any international agreement. 
It is not like a constitutional provision, deriving its au- 
thority from the fact that it is a part of the organic law, 
transcending and limiting executive and_ legislative 
power. It is not a part of international law, maintained 
by the consent of the civilized powers and alterable only 
at their will. It is a policy declared by the Executive 
of the United States and repeated in one form and an- 
other by presidents and secretaries of state in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. Its significance lies in 
the fact that in its essentials, as set forth by President 
Monroe and as forcibly and repeatedly asserted by our 
responsible statesmen, it has been for 100 years, and 
continues to be, an integral part of our national thought 
and purpose, expressing a profound conviction which 
even the upheaval caused by the World War, and our 
participation in that struggle upon European soil, has 
not uprooted or fundamentally changed. 

Taking the doctrine as it has been, and as it is be- 
lieved to remain, I desire to comment upon certain 
points which, as I believe, deserve special emphasis at 
this time: 
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First. The Monroe Doctrine is not a policy of aggres- 
sion; it is a policy of self-defense. It was asserted at a 
time when the danger of ioreign aggression in this 
hemisphere was very real, when the new American 
States had not ‘yet established a firm basis of independ- 
ent national life, and we were menaced by threats of 
Old World powers directed against republican institu- 
tions. But the achievements of the century have not 
altered the scope of the doctrine or changed its basis. 
It still remains an assertion of the principle of national 
security. As such, it is obviously not exclusive. Much 
time has been wasted in the endeavor to find in the 
Monroe Doctrine either justification, or the lack of it, 
for every governmental declaration or action in relation 
to other American States. Appropriate action for our 
defense may always be taken, and our proper influence 
to promote peace and good will may always be exerted, 
with the use of good offices to that end, whether or not 
the particular exigency comes within the range of the 
specific declarations which constitute the doctrine. 

In 1912 the Senate of the United States adopted a 
resolution, apparently having immediate reference to 
Magdalena Bay, “that when any harbor or other place 
in the American Continent is so situated that the occu- 
pation thereof for naval or military purposes might 
threaten the communications or the safety of the United 
States, the Government of the United States could not 
see without grave concern possession of such harbor or 
other place by any corporation or association which has 
such a relation to another government, not American, 
as to give that government practical power or control 
for naval or military purposes.” It was explained in 
debate that this resolution, while allied to the Monroe 
Doctrine, was “not necessarily dependent upon it or 
growing out of it.” It was said to rest “on the principle 
that every nation has a right to protect its own safety, 
and that if it feels that the possession by a foreign power 
for military or naval purposes of any given harbor or 
place is prejudicial to its safety, it is its duty as well as 
its right to interfere.” 

The decision of the question as to what action the 
United States should take in any exigency arising in 
this hemisphere is not controlled by the content of the 
Monroe Doctrine, but may always be determined on 
grounds of international right and national security as 
freely as if the Monroe Doctrine did not exist. The 
essential character of that doctrine is found in its par- 
ticularization, in the definite and limited application of 
the general principle relating to national safety to a 
particular set of circumstances—that is, in the assertion 
and maintenance of opposition to the encroachment by 
non-American powers upon the political independence 
of American States and to the extension by non-Amer- 
ican powers of their control over American territory. 
And in this pronouncement, as a phase of our exercise 
of the right of self-defense, there is no hint, much less 
threat, of aggression on our part. Said President 
Roosevelt: “It is in nowise intended as hostile to any 
nation in the Old World. Still less is it intended to 
give cover to any aggression by any New World power 
at the expense of any other.” 

Second. As the policy embodied in the Monroe Doc- 
trine is distinctively the policy of the United States, the 
Crovernment of the United States reserves to itself its 
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definition, interpretation, and application. This gov- 
ernment has welcomed the recognition by other govern- 
ments of the fact and soundness of this policy and of 
the appropriateness of its application from time to time. 
Great powers have signified their acquiescence in it. 
But the United States has not been disposed to enter 
into engagements which would have the effect of sub- 
mitting to any other power or to any concert of powers 
the determination either of the occasions upon which 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine shall be invoked 
or of the measures that shall be taken in giving it effect. 
This government has not been willing to make the doc- 
trine or the regulation of its enforcement the subject 
of treaties with European powers ; and, while the United 
States has been gratified at expressions on the part of 
other American States of their accord with our govern- 
ment in its declarations with respect to their independ- 
ence and at their determination to maintain it, this gov- 
ernment in asserting and pursuing its policy has com- 
monly avoided concerted action to maintain the doctrine, 
even with the American republics. As President Wilson 
observed: “The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by the 
United States on her own authority. It always has been 
maintained and always will be maintained upon her own 
responsibility.” 

This implies neither suspicion nor estrangement. It 
simply means that the United States is asserting a sepa- 
rate national right of self-defense, and that in the exer- 
cise of this right it must have an unhampered discretion 


As Mr. Root has pithily said: “Since the Monroe Doc- 
trine is a declaration based upon the nation’s right of 
self-protection, it cannot be transmuted into a joint or 
common declaration by American States or any number 


of them.” They have, of course, corresponding rights 
of self-defense, but the right is individual to each. 

Further, in its own declarations the United States 
has never bound itself to any particular course of con- 
duct in case of action by other powers contrary to the 
principles announced. In any such event it is free to 
act according to its conception of the emergency and of 
its duty. Dana, commenting upon this point in 1866 
(in his edition of Wheaton), said: “The declarations 
do not intimate any course of conduct to be pursued in 
case of such interpositions, but merely say that they 
would be ‘considered as dangerous to our peace and 
safety’ and as ‘the manifestation of an unfrienly dispo- 
sition toward the United States,’ which it would be im- 
possible for us to ‘behold with indifference,’ thus leaving 
the nation to act at all times as its opinion of its policy 
or duty might require.” This is equally true today; 
but it may be added that this carefully preserved free- 
dom does not detract from the tenacity with which the 
doctrine is held, but, like the doctrine itself, has been 
maintained as essential to our independence and _ se- 
curity. 

Third. The policy of the Monroe Doctrine does not 
infringe upon the independence and sovereignty of other 
American States. Misconception upon this point is the 
only disturbing influence in our relations with Latin 
American States. Great republics, whose independent 
sovereignty has been safeguarded by the historic doc- 
trine, no longer fear the danger of encroachments and 
control by European powers, but look with apprehension 
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at the expansion, vast resources, rapidly growing popu- 
lation, and formidable strength of the Republic of the 
North. They do not feel the need of protection against 
European powers, and the Monroe Doctrine is apt to be 
conceived and criticized as a suggestion of a policy of 
interference in their internal affairs. 

This notion springs from a misunderstanding of the 
doctrine itself and of our national sentiment and pur- 
pose. We have frequently sought to remove it, and we 
must continue our efforts to render futile the aspersions 
of the few, here and abroad, misapprehending or dis- 
torting American opinion. In speaking last year at Rio 
de Janeiro on the occasion of the dedication of the site 
for the American Centennial Monument, I- sought to 
reassert what I believed to be the actual sentiment of 
the American people in these words: “We shall also be 
glad to have this monument associated in the thought 
of our friends with a true appraisement of our North 
American ideals and aspirations. You, my fellow-coun- 
trymen of the United States, know full well how sin- 
cerely we desire the independence, the unimpaired sov- 
ereignty and political integrity, and the constantly 
increasing prosperity of the peoples of Latin America. 
We have our domestic problems incident to the expand- 
ing life of a free people, but there is no imperialistic 
sentiment among us to cast even a shadow across the 
pathway of our progress. We covet no territory; we 
seek no conquest; the liberty we cherish for ourselves 
we desire for others; and we assert no rights for our- 
selves that we do not accord to others. We sincerely 
desire to see throughout this hemisphere an abiding 
peace, the reign of justice, and the diffusion of the bless- 
ings of a beneficent co-operation. It is this desire which 
forms the basis of the Pan American sentiment.” 

The Monroe Doctrine does not attempt to establish a 
protectorate over Latin American States. Certainly, 
the declaration that intervention by non-American 
powers encroaching upon the independence of American 
States will be regarded a: dangerous to our own safety 
gives no justification for such intervention on our part. 
If such foreign interposition is deemed menacing to us, 
and our vigorous determination to oppose it serves to 
safeguard the independence of American States, they 
can have no just objection on that score, being the more 
secure to develop their own life without hindrance. The 
declaration against acquisition by non-American powers 
of American territory, even by transfer, might seem, at 
first glance, to furnish some basis for objection (al- 
though plainly in the interest of the integrity of Amer- 
ican States) as an interference with the right of ces- 
sion ; but even this theoretical objection disappears when 
we consider the ground of the declaration upon this 
point by the Government of the United States. That 
ground is found in the recognized right which every 
State enjoys, and the United States no less than any 
other, to object to acts done by other powers which 
threaten its own safety. The United States has all the 
rights of sovereignty, as well as any other power; we 
have lost none of our essential rights because we are 
strong, and other American States have gained none, 
either because of increasing strength or relative weak- 
ness. The maxim of the civil law—“sic utere tuo, ut 
alienum non laedas”—may be applied to States where 
their action threatens the safety of another State. 
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Mr. Charles Cheney Hyde, in his recent work on in- 
ternational le a work nag will be of lasting credit 
to the peed bar—sums up the matter in saying: 
“It is subversive of justice among nations that any State 
should, in the exercise of its own freedom of activn, 
directly endanger the peace and safety of any cther 
which has done no wrong. Upon such an occurrence 
the State which is menaced is free to act. For the mo- 
ment it is justified ——— the political inde- 
pendence of the aggressor, and in so doing it may be 
guided by the requirements of ite own defense. 

It is not, therefore, the broad ground of self- -preserva- 
tion, but the narrower, yet firmer, basis of one form of 
self-preservation, that of self-defense, on which justifi- 
cation rests.” Of the immediate application of this 
sound principle to the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Root has 
given a complete exposition. Speaking of the right of 
self-protection, as recognized by international law and 
as a necessary corollary of independent sovereignty, he 
says: “It is well understood that the exercise of the 
right of self-protection may, and frequently does, ex- 
tend in its effect beyond the limits of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the State exercising it. The strongest 
example probably would be the mobilization of an army 
by another power immediately across the frontier. 
Every act done by the other power may be within its 
own territory. Yet the country threatened by this state 
of facts is justified in protecting itself by immediate 
war. The most common exercise of the right of self- 
protection outside a State’s own territory and in time 


of peace is the interposition of objection to the occupa- 
tion of territory or points of strategic military or mari- 
time advantage or to indirect accomplishment of this 


effect by dynastic arrangement.” The Monroe Doctrine 
rests “upon the right of every sovereign State to protect 
itself by preventing a condition of affairs in which it 
will be too late to protect itself.” This right we recog- 
nize in our sister republics of this hemisphere as we 
claim it for ourselves. American sentiment, it 
lieved, despite changes of circumstance, still regards the 
acquisition of additional control of American territory 
by non-American powers as a menace to our safety, and 
in asserting and maintaining this view, in the interest 
of our peace and security in the future, we not only do 
not interfere practically with the independence of our 
sister republics of the south, but we simply assert a 
right which corresponds to rights which they themselves 
enjoy, and hence even in theory this assertion does not 
infringe upon their sovoreignty. 

The daclaration of our purpose to oppose what is 
inimical to our safety does not imply an attempt to es- 
tablish a protectorate any more than a similar assertion 
by any one of the great southern republics of opposition 
to conduct on the part of any of the others endangering 
its security would aim at the establishment of a pro- 
tectorate. I utterly disclaim, as unwarranted, the ob- 
servations which occasionally have been made, implying 
a claim on our part to superintend the affairs of our 
sister republics, to assert an overlordship, to consider 
the spread of our authority beyond our own domain as 
the aim of our policy, and to make our power the test 
of right in this hemisphere. I oppose all such miscon- 
ceived and unsound assertions or intimations. They do 


is be- 
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not express our national purpose; they belie our sincere 
friendship; they are false to the fundamental principles 
of our institutions and of our foreign palicy, which has 
sought to reflect, with rare exceptions, the ideals of lib- 
erty; they menace us by stimulating a distrust which 
has no real foundation. They find no sanction whatever 
in the Monroe Doctrine. There is room in this hemi- 
sphere, without danger of collision, for the complete 
recognition of that doctrine and the independent sover- 
eignty of the Latin American republics. 

Fourth. There are, indeed, modern conditions. and 
recent events which cannot fail to engage our attention. 
We have grown rich and powerful, but we have not out- 
grown the necessity, in justice to ourselves and without 
injustice to others, of safeguarding our future peace and 
security. By building the Panama Canal we have not 
only established a new and convenient highway of com- 
merce, but we have created new exigencies and new con- 
ditions of strategy and defense. It is for us to protect 
that highway 't may also be necessary for us at some 
time to build another canal between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific oceans and to protect that. I believe that 
the sentiment of the American people is practically 
unanimous that in the interest of our national safety we 
could not yield to any foreign power the control of the 
Panama Canal, or the approaches to it, or the obtaining 
of any position which would interfere with our right of 
protection or would menace the freedom of our com- 
munications. 

So far as the region of the Caribbean Sea is con- 
cerned, it may be said that if we had no Monroe Doc- 
trine we should have to create one. And this is not to 
imply any limitation on the scope of the doctrine, as 
originally proclaimed and as still maintained, but sim- 
ply to indicate that new occasions require new applica- 
tions of an old principle which remains completely 
effective. What has taken place of late years in the 
region of the Caribbean has given rise to much confu- 
sion of thought and misapprehension of purpose. As I 
have said, the Monroe Doctrine as a particular declara- 
tion in no way exhausts American right or policy; the 
United States has rights and obligations which that 
doctrine does not defi: And in the unsettled condi- 
tion of certain cow: in the region of the Caribbean 
it has been necess « assert these rights and obliga- 
tions as well as the limited principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

In 1898 the United States intervened in Cuba in the 
cause of humanity and because of a condition of affairs 
at our very door so injurious to our interests that it had 
become intolerable. In view of the distress, miseries, 
and barbarities that existed, our action, as John Bassett 
Moore has said, “was analogous to what is known in 
private law as the abatement of a nuisance.” In the 
settlement that followed the establishment of Cuban 
independence Cuba agreed “that the United States may 
exercise the right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property, and indi- 
vidual liberty, and for discharging the obligations with 
respect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the 
United States, now to be assumed and undertaken by 
the Government of Cuba.” Cuba also agreed not to 
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enter into any treaty with any foreign power which 
would tend to impair her independence, “nor in any 
manner authorize or permit any foreign power or powers 
to obtain by colonization or for military or naval pur- 
poses or otherwise lodgment in or control of any portion 
of said island.” There were also restrictive provisions 
as to the contracting of debts. The United States thus 
holds a special position in relation to Cuba; but it should 
be pointed out and clearly understood that, while in 
view of this position we have acted as the friendly ad- 
viser of the Cuban Government, our action has been 
solely for the purpose of aiding in maintaining the inde- 
pendence and stability of Cuba, and thus not to create, 
but to preclude, the necessity of intervention under the 
treaty by encouraging the Cuban people to eliminate 
waste and corruption, to reduce public expenses to the 
normal requirements of government, and to secure the 
just and efficient administration which will safeguard 
the desired independence of Cuba and promote the pros- 
perity which, with their abundant natural resources, the 
Cuban people are entitled to enjoy. 


It is impossible for me to rev iew in any detail the 


events which led to the occupation of Santo Domingo 
and Haiti. In Santo Domingo, during the 40 years 
prior to 1907, there had been 16 revolutionary move- 
ments, and complete political and economic demoraliza- 
tion had resulted. The total debts of the Dominican 
Republic amounted to about $20,000,000, and in 1907 
a convention was concluded between the governments 
of the United States and Santo Domingo for the issue 
of bonds to that amount and providing for the appoint- 
ment by the President of the United States of a general 
receiver of customs. The Government of the United 
States agreed to give to the general receiver and his 
assistants such protection as it might find to be requi- 
site for the performance of their duties. While this 
arrangement was most advantageous to Santo Domingo 
and for a time there was an improvement in conditions, 
there was a recurrence of revolutionary disturbances 
and the Dominican Government failed to observe the 
terms of the convention. When civil war was imminent 
tha United States landed naval forces to prevent fur- 
ther bloodshed and to protect the lives of foreigners. A 
military government was established in 1916 and until 
recent months was continued in the interest of public 
order. 

This occupation was due to the demonstration, to use 
the phrase of President Roosevelt, of an impotence re- 
sulting in the lessening of the ties of civilized society 
and thus requiring intervention. But the point that | 
desire to make is that instead of using this opportunity, 
as has falsely been charged, to establish a permanent 
control of Santo Domingo, the Government of the 
United States has been solicitous to arrange for the ter- 
mination of the occupation and the withdrawal of its 
forces and has devoted its endeavors, earnestly and ef- 
fectively, to the assistance of the Dominican people in 
establishing a sound basis for an independent govern- 
ment. Accordingly, as a result of conversations with 
prominent Dominican representatives, a formal agree- 
ment was reached on June 30, 1922, upon a plan of 
evacuation. The plan provided for a provisional gov- 
ernment which was to take over the executive depart- 
ments from the American military government, the 
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American officials remaining in Santo Domingo onl) 
for the purpose of lending their assistance to the re- 


spective secretaries of the provisional government. The 
military forces of the United States were to be concen- 
trated at not more than three places, and order was to 
he maintained during the tenure of office of the pro- 
visional government by the Dominican national police 
under the orders of the provisional government, 

The provisional President was to promulgate legisla 
tion regarding the holding of elections and the reorgalil- 
zation of the government of the provinces and com- 
munes; he was also to convene the primary assemblies 
in accordance with the provision of the new election 
laws. Electoral colleges were to be elected and were in 
turn to elect the members of the Senate and of the 
Chamber of Deputies and to present the lists of the 
members of the judiciary to be submitted to the Senate. 
Provision was made for amendments to the constitu 
tion, the negotiation of an appropriate convention of 
ratification, and the establishment of a permanent gov- 
ernment; whereupon the military forces of the United 
States would be withdrawn. 

On October 21, 1922, the provisional President was 
accordingly inaugurated. Last March the new electoral 
law was promulgated. The provisional government has 
also promulgated legislation providing for the reorgani- 
zation of the provincial and municipal governments of 
the republic. It is expected that elections in which the 
authorities of the United States will not intervene will 
be held about the middle of September and in due course 
the permanent government will be established. The 
United States intervened in the interest of peace and 
order, and when these are assured it is not only willing 
but glad to withdraw. . 

In order to understand conditions in Haiti, it should 
be recalled that since the Republic of Haiti gained its 
independence it has been the scene of almost continuous 
revolution. .This is true of its recent history as well as 
of the earlier years. From 1886, when General Salomon 
completed ‘his full presidential term, until 1915, every 
President except one had been overthrown by revolu- 
tion, some escaping to near-by islands, others being 
assassinated. As the result of these successive revolu- 
tions the Republic, by the summer of 1915, had reached 
a stage of exhaustion and devastation more complete 
than at any prior period of its existence. It is unneces- 
sary to review the causes of these revolutions; it is suffi- 
cient for the present purpose to state the fact. Between 
the years 1910 and 1915 the foreign relations of the 
Haitian Government became seriously involved because 
of the pressure brought to bear by the governments of 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and the United 
States to obtain a settlement of the claims of their na- 
tionals. Because of the unwillmgness or inability of 
the Haitian people to settle these claims in a satisfactory 
manner, there were armed demonstrations ; armed forces 
of foreign powers had been landed at various points in 
Haiti, on the ground that lives and property of their 
nationals were in danger. 

In 1914 and 1915 there were continuous disturbances, 
which culminated in the latter year in the murder by 
armed mobs of ex-President Oreste Zamor and Presi- 
dent Sam, the latter having been dragged by a mob 
from the French Legation, where he had taken refuge, 
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and torn to pieces in the street. Following this the 
members of the cabinet took refuge in foreign legations 
or escaped from the country, so that there was no exec- 
utive to assume direction of affairs. It was in this situ- 
ation that on July 28, 1915, the U. S. S. Washington 
arrived and it was deemed necessary to land American 
forces. Within a short time the legislative chamber as- 
sembled and, under the protection of the United States 
marines, elected Sudre Dartiguenave, president of the 
former Senate, President of the Republic. In connec- 
tion with the immediate exigency of preserving peace, 
it appeared essential from a humanitarian standpoint 
to aid the Haitian people to free themselves from the 
hopeless conditions which continued revolutions and a 
policy of despotic militarism had produced. In a large 
part of the island agriculutre had practically been aban- 
doned, and in the theater of the revolutionary disturb- 
ances the country was devastated. A treaty was nego- 
tiated by our government with President Dartiguenave 
shortly after his election to “aid the Haitian people in 
the proper and efficient development of its agricultural, 
mineral, and commercial resources and in the establish- 
ment of the finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis.” 
Provision was made for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of Haiti, upon the nomination of the President of 
the United States, of a general receiver and the neces- 
sary aids for the collection of customs dues, and of a 
financial adviser, who was to devise an adequate system 
of public accounting, aid in increasing the revenues and 
adjusting them to the expenses, and otherwise make 
recommendations in relation to economic requirements. 

Conditions in Haiti have not yet permitted the with- 
(lrawal of American forces, as there is general agreement 
that such a withdrawal would be the occasion for revo- 
lution and bloodshed. The Government of the United 
States desires to effect a withdrawal as soon as this can 
be done consistently with the obligations it has assumed. 
The government is endeavoring to improve administra- 
tion and to aid in establishing the basis for a sound and 
stable local government. Brig.-Ger John H. Russell, 
who was sent to Haiti in the early part of 1922 as Amer- 
ican :High Commissioner, has steadily sought to bring 
about improved political and financial conditions, and 
his endeavors have already met with almost unhoped-for 
success. General Russell has worked in the closest co- 
operation with the local government. Peace and order 
haye been established and there is safety of lives and 
property. The great mass of Haitians, who formerly had 
been completely at the mercy of a rapacious military 
oligarchy, which had exploited it to such an extent that 
there was no incentive, but rather a real danger, in 
producing or in owning anything beyond the merest 
necessities, are now free to engage in profitable activities. 
Graft and embezzlement have been eliminated by the 
customs service and the currency has been stabilized. 
The public debt has been appreciably reduced. Last 
October this government was instrumental in obtaining 
a loan of $16,000,000 to Haiti upon favorable terms, and 
this has permitted the undertaking of numerous con- 
structive works. A claims commission has been set up 
in Port au Prince, which is disposing of foreign and 
internal claims for debts. 

The practice of financing the government by private 
and public loans at ruinous terms has been discontinued 
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and expenses have been kept within the bounds of the 
revenue of the country. Although the public debt has 
been decreased, large sums have been expended on con- 
structive public works. Telegraph and telephone systems 
have been repaired and new construction has been ex- 
tended to all the principal towns of the interior. Roads 
have been reconstructed and new construction has been 
undertaken so far as the financial resources of the coun- 
try permit. A modern efficient sanitation system has 
been installed in the seaboard cities and in some of the 
large interior towns. I cannot attempt to enumerate 
all the improvements that have been attempted. ‘They 
are gratifying, but they are not yet adequate and much 
remains to be done. An American legal adviser in Haiti 
is now endeavoring to establish a basis for a sound 
judicial system. Agricultural surveys are being under- 
taken in order that all practicable assistance may be 
given for the development of the resources of the island. 
The Government of the United States is seeking to make 
its relation to Haiti beneficial to the Haitian people; it 
has no other aim but to establish peace and stability. It 


.does not seek to acquire or to control the territory of 


Haiti and it will welcome the day when it can leave 
Haiti with the reasonable assurance that the Haitians 
will be able to maintain an independent government 
competent to keep order and discharge its international 
obligations. 

The disturbed conditions and revolutionary tendencies 
in some of the Central American republics have given 
great solicitude to the Government of the United States, 
and its efforts have been directed to the promotion of 
tranquillity and stability. This is in the interest of the 
maintenance of the unimpaired integrity and sovereignty 
of these republics. The conference of 1907 and the 
treaties which were then concluded constituted an im- 
portant forward step, but the objects sought were not 
attained, and it recently became advisable to call another 
conference. Accordingly the Government of the United 
States tendered an invitation to the governments of the 
Central American republics, which they accepted, and 
the conference met in Washington last December. Dele- 
gates of our government participated. The result was 
the conclusion of a general treaty of peace and amity 
and a series of conventions, among them being conven- 
tions for the establishment of an international Central 
American tribunal, for the limitation of armaments, for 
permanent Central American commissions, for extradi- 
tion, for the preparation of projects of electoral legis- 
lation, for the unification of protective laws for work- 
men and laborers, for the establishment of stations for 
agricultural experiments and animal industries, and for 
the reciprocal exchange of Central American students. 
The treaty of peace and amity contained those provisions 
of a similar treaty of 1907 which have been found to 
be of practical value and additional provisions which the 
conference believed would promote the objects in view. 

Reiterating the desire to maintain free institu- 
tions and to promote stability, the treaty provides 
that the governments of the Central American re- 
publics will not recognize any other government 
which may come into power in any of the republics 
through a coup d’état or a revolution against a recog- 
nized government, so long as the freely elected repre- 
sentatives of the people have not constitutionally re- 
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organized the country. This treaty and the conventions 
endeavor not only to assure amity, but to build upon 
this foundation in each of the republics an improved 
civic structure. In opening the conference it was my 
privilege to assure the delegates of the helpful spirit of 
co-operation which they would find in Washington. 
“The Government of the United States,” I said, “has 
no ambition to gratify at your expense, no policy which 
runs counter to your national aspirations, and no purpose 
save to promote the interests of peace and to assist you, 
in such manner as you may welcome, to solve your 
problems to your own proper advantage. The interest 
of the United Staes is found in the peace of this hemi- 
sphere and in the conservation of your interests.” 
The difficulties of these republics, and of other coun- 
tries in a similar condition, are due in no small measure 
to the lack of the development of their resources and 
to the absence of needed facilities of intercourse, such 
as highways and railroads. It is idle to expect stability 
unless it has a basis in education, in improved methods 
of agriculture and industry, and in the provision of 
instrumentalities of communication which give oppor- 
tunities for reasonable economic satisfactions. Progress 
in these directions, however, cannot be achieved without 
the investment of capital, and this must be supplied 
from the outside until sufficient available wealth has 
been produced within these countries to permit their 
people to meet their own exigencies. It is not the policy 
of our government to make loans to other governments, 
and the needed capital, if it is to be supplied at all, 
must be furnished by private organizations. This has 


given rise to much misunderstanding and baseless criti- 


cism. We have no desire to exploit other peoples; on 
the other hand, it is surely not the policy of this govern- 
ment to stand in the way of the improvement of their 
condition. It is an inescapable fact, however, that 
private capital is not obtainable unless investment is 
reasonably secure and returns are commensurate with 
risks. There are always abundant opportunities for 
financial enterprise in our own country, and in other 
parts of the world, on these terms. We thus have the 
difficulty that the instability of governments creates a 
hazard which private capital refuses to ignore, while that 
very instability can be cured only by the economic 
betterment which private capital alone can make 
possible. 

It must also be remembered that the Government of 
the United States has no power to compel its citizens 
to lend money or to fix the terms of their investment ; 
nor is it in a position to control the action of other 
governments who desire to borrow. In this situation our 
government endeavors by friendly advice to throw its 
influence against unfairness and imposition, and it has 
at times, with the consent of the parties—indeed, at 
their instance—agreed to a measure of supervision in the 
maintenance of security for loans which otherwise would 
have been denied or would have been made only at 
oppressive rates. But anyone who supposes that this 
helpful contact and friendly relation are either sought 
or used by the Government of the United States for 
purposes of aggression, or with the intention of domi- 
nating the affairs of these countries or their govern- 
ments, has slight knowledge of the aims and actual 
endeavors of the Department of State. We are not seek- 
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but to limit it; we are aim- 
ing not to exploit, but to aid; not to subvert, but to help 
in laying the foundations for sound, stable, and inde- 
pendent government. Our interest does not lie in con- 
trolling foreign peoples; that would be a policy of mis- 
chief and disaster. Our interest is in having prosperous, 
peaceful, and law-abiding neighbors, with whom we can 
co-operate to mutual advantage. 

Fifth. It is apparent that the Monroe Doctrine does 
not stand in the way of Pan American co-operation ; 
rather it affords the necessary foundation for that co- 
operation in the independence and security of American 
States. The basis of Pan Americanism is found in the 
principles of the Farewell Address. There was striking 
prophecy in the hope expressed by Jefferson that we 
would recognize “the advantages of a cordial fraternal- 
ization among all the American nations,” and what he 
described as “the importance of their coalescing in an 
American system of policy.” That system is not hostile 

Europe; it simply conserves the opportunity for the 
cultivation of the interests which are distinctively 
American. , 

With the aim of furthering this Pan American co- 
operation, there have been five Pan American confer- 
the last of which was recently held in Santiago. 
The best results of these conferences are not to be found 
in any formal acts or statements, but in the generation 
of helpful and friendly influences which draw peoples 
together through a better mutua! understanding. 
There is always a tendency in connection with this co- 
operation to emphasize plans and purposes of a political 
nature, and if these are not successfully developed there 
is a disposition to minimize achievement. The most 
fruitful work, however, is generally found along less 
sensational lines, where there is real progress in facili- 
tating the interchanges of commerce and culture. Im- 
portant as are these general Pan American conferences, 
I should give large place to the utility of special confer- 
ences to meet specific needs. Thus, one of the most 
promising results of the recent Santiago conference was 
in the provision for special conferences on the standard- 
ization of specifications of raw materials, tools, machin- 
ery, supplies, and other merchandise in order to promote 
economy in production and distribution; on public 
health; on eugenics and homoculture; on the codifica- 
tion of international law; on education; on electrical 
communications; on the uniformity of communications 
statistics; on automobile highways; and, last but not 
least, on the dissemination of news. 

The essential condition of co-operation is peace, and 
this government is constant in its endeavors to promote 
peace in this hemisphere by using its good offices, when- 
ever they are welcome, in eliminating the causes of 
strife, and in making provision for the settlement of 
disputes that cannot be adjusted by diplomacy. Almost 
all the boundary disputes in Latin America have been 
settled, and those that remain are in process of adjust- 
ment. Especially gratifying was the enlightened action 
of the governments of Chile and Peru in their recent 
agreement, concluded at Washington, for the arbitration 
by the President of the United States of certain ques- 
tions growing out of the Treaty of Ancon with respect 
to the territory of Tacna- Arica. Such efforts are not 


ing to extend this relation, 


ences, 
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in strictness an application of the Monroe Doctrine, 
but they are facilitated by its recognition. 

Finally, it should be observed that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is not an obstacle to a wider international co-opera- 
tion, beyond the limits of Pan American aims and in- 
terests, whenever that co-operation is congenial to 
American institutions. From the foundation of the 
government we have sought to promote the peaceful 
settlement of international controversies. Prior to the 
first peace conference at The Hague, in 1899, the United 
States had participated in 57 arbitrations. The United 
States became a party to the two Hague conventions 
for establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, at the same time safeguarding its historic position 
by stating, as a part of the ratification, that nothing con- 
tained in these conventions should “be so construed as to 
require the United States of America to depart from 
its traditional policy of not entering upon, interfering 
with, or entangling itself in the political questions or in- 
ternal administration of any foreign States,” or “be 
construed to imply relinquishment by the United States 
of its traditional attitude toward purely American 
questions.” 

It should further be observed that the establishment 
of a permanent court of international justice, which 
might make available the facilities of a permanent 
tribunal (instead of the less satisfactory provision of 
temporary tribunals of arbitration) to governments de- 
siring to submit their controversies to it, has been a dis- 
tinct feature of the policy of the Government of the 
United States for many years. We are also interested 
in measures of conciliation and in the facilities of con- 
ference. Our desire to co-operate in maintaining peace- 
ful relations, in removing the misapprehensions and 
suspicion which are the most fruitful causes of conflict, 
in relieving the burdens of injurious and unnecessary 
competition in armament, in maintaining the declared 
principles of fair and equal opportunity, is sufficiently 
attested by the treaties which were concluded at the 
recent Washington conference. Moreover, aside from 
that obvious field of international co-operation in which 
we have postal conventions, rules of navigation, protec- 
tion of submarine cables, regulation of fisheries, preser- 
vation of rights of property, copyrights and trademarks, 
etc., our people have always and earnestly desired to 
join in the humanitarian endeavor of the nations for the 
elimination of common ills, the prevention of the spread 
of disease, and the restriction or prevention of abuses 
with which it is impracticable to deal effectively by the 
separate action of governments. This was shown many 
years ago, when we joined in international conventions 
for the purpose of putting an end to the African slave 
trade, and it has had very definite illustration of late in 
our endeavor to make international action effective in 
controlling the pernicious distribution of narcotic drugs. 

Our attitude is one of independence, not of isolation. 
Our people are still intent upon abstaining from par- 
ticipation in the political strife of Europe. They are not 
disposed to commit this government in advance to the 
use of its power in unknown contingencies, preferring to 
reserve freedom of action in the confidence of our ability 
and readiness to respond to every future call of duty. 
They have no desire to put their power in pledge, but 
they do not shirk co-operation with other nations when- 
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ever there is a sound basis for it and a consciousness of 
community of interest and aim. Co-operation is not 
dictation, and it is not partisanship. On our part it must 
be the co-operation of a free people drawing their 
strength from many racial stocks, and a co-operation 
that is made possible by a preponderant sentiment per- 
mitting governmental action under a system which 
denies all exercise of autocratic power. It will be the 
co-operation of the people of liberal ideals, deeply con- 
cerned with the maintenance of peace and interested in 
all measures which find support in the common sense on 
the country as being practicable and well designed to 
foster common interests. 

To such aims the Monroe Doctrine is not opposed, 
and with the passing of 100 years it remains a cherished 
policy, inimical to no just interest and deemed to be 
vitally related to our own safety and to the peaceful 
progress of the peoples of this hemisphere. 
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Hk Unirep Srates in the course of its national 

history has had its wars, but regularly has been 
unprepared at their beginnings and has had to learn 
the art and logistics of war in the midst of campaigns. 
The natural reason for this situation is that as a nation 
we love peace and are opposed to war. We fought 
reluctantly but bravely the war for independence and 
gladly signed the treaty of peace. With Washington 
we desired to “cultivate peace and harmony with all,” 
and endorsed the statements in Jefferson’s inaugural 
address that among the essential principles of our gov- 
ernment may be named “Equal and exact justice to all 
men ;” “peace, commerce and honest friendship with 
all nations” and “the supremacy of the civil over the 
military authority.” Such and similar principles, he 
asserted, are “the road which alone leads to peace, 
liberty, and safety.” 

Yet in those post-revolutionary days we were not 
permitted to enjoy peace with honor. They were the 
years of the French revolution and the Napoleonic 
régime, and unwillingly we were involved in European 
complications and thrust into our own inglorious war 
of 1812. When peace was made and Napoleon was 
exiled to St. Helena, the United States heaved a sigh 
of relief and hoped for an era of peace. But soon dis- 
quieting rumors of further trouble came to its atten- 
tion. The Latin Colonies to the south during the 
Napoleonic era had arisen in rebellion against Europe 
and sought to win their independence as we had. The 
island of Haiti-Santo Domingo achieved independence 
by 1803 and throughout Latin America, from Mexico 
to Chile and Argentina, colony after colony asserted 
its independence and sought peace with the sword. 
One by one they won their freedom and demanded from 
the United States, as the parent republic on this con- 
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tinent, a recognition of their status as free and inde- 
pendent states. 

But, unfortunately, in Europe autocracy voiced by the 
Holy Alliance was to the front and had as its announced 
policy the suppression of revolutions against legitimate 
authority and opposition to representative forms of 
government. Insurrections in Italy, Spain and Por- 
tugal were crushed by armed forces and consideration 
was then given to the problem of bringing back to their 
allegiance the rebellious colonies of Spain in the 
Americas. At this juncture (August, 1823) Great 
Britain informed the United States of the situation and 
suggested a joint policy in protest against such inter- 
ference. For several months the United States hesi- 
tated. It was an opportunity for the two English- 
speaking nations to bury the hatchet and unite in behalf 
of struggling republics against the despotic autocracies 
of Europe, and it is not strange that most of our lead- 
ing statesmen at first favored the proposition. Yet 
finally a wiser insight prevailed ; England made secretly 
(in October) its own declaration of opposition to any 
action against Spain’s colonies, and the United States 
on December 2, 1823, made its declaration of opposition 
through President Monroe in his message to Congress. 
The prestige of England and its dominant sea power put 
an end to the project of the Holy Alliance, but Mon- 
roe’s message added its climax and incidentally resulted 
in the announcement of what has come to be the funda- 
mental and permanent policy of the United States. 

For President Monroe’s message to Congress was not 
merely a caveat in behalf of the struggling republics 
against Spain and the Holy Alliance. America’s oppo- 
sition was relatively of small importance in comparison 
with a similar opposition from the wealthiest nation 
and the greatest sea power of Europe. Monroe’s mes- 
sage was of far more importance than a mere objection 
to a proposed action, for it was a mature and thoughtful 
statement of policy in respect to the future relations 
of Europe and the Americas, aiming to inform the 
world that henceforth the Americas had come of age, 
that they declared their freedom from the entangle- 
ments of European politics and proclaimed the existence 
of an independent American system, and that the 
United States, as the oldest and most powerful state in 
the Americas, desired to notify the European powers 
that we should consider “as dangerous to our peace and 
safety” “any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere.” 

It was indeed high time that something was done. 
Russia was planning to push the southern boundary 
of Alaska farther south; England earlier in the century 
had made attempts on Buenos Ayres and already had 
large holdings in South and Central America and in 
the Caribbean. At any moment decrepid Spain might 
be compelled to surrender Cuba and Porto Rico to 
France or England. If France acting for the Holy 
Alliance should seek to subjugate the rebellious Spanish 
colonies, it would not unlikely secure for itself a good 
share of the spoil and thus once again would have the 
basis for an American colonial empire. It was entirely 
possible that the European powers, freed from wars 
among themselves, would proceed, under one pretext or 
another, to divide up among themselves the former 
colonial empires of Spain and Portugal in the Americas. 
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If so, this continent would become the center for terri- 
torial expansion and bitter rivalry among the powers 
and perennial wars would ensue, causing endless chaos. 
Such a situation undoubtedly would be dangerous to 
our peace and safety, to say nothing of the exploitation 
and demoralization of the freedom-loving colonists to 
the south. 

It is hard to say how much of this was foreseen by 
the statesmen who united in formulating the Monroe 
Doctrine. Perhaps they had transient situations only 
in mind and built better than they knew. Yet it is more 
probable that they did have an appreciation of the im- 
portance of the policy about to be declared. For many 
years the best minds of the Americas, north and south, 
had had visions of the independence of the Americas 
from European control. Even as early as 1787 Hamil- 
ton in the Federalist had said, 

“Let the thirteen States, bound together in a strict and 
indissoluble Union, concur in erecting one great American 
system, superior to the control of all transatlantic force or 
influence, and able to dictate the terms of the connection 
between the old and the new world!” 


Washington’s neutrality proclamation, Jefferson’s “en- 
tangling alliances with none,” Bolivar’s dream of an 
American confederation, Henry Clay’s ardent devotion 
to the cause of Latin colonial independence, and a na- 
tional faith in democratic institutions and republican 
forms of government, all combined to develop a public 
opinion eager for just such a policy. When, therefore, 
the terms of the message became known, Americans, 
north and south, irrespective of race or politics, 
heartily and enthusiastically endorsed the President's 
stand, which also met with a similar approval from 
liberals in England. 

In the United States this steady support of the Doe- 
trine in public opinion has never failed. Particular 
interpretations are at times questioned, some have con- 
sidered it wholly or in part obsolete, but every new 
crisis sinks it more deeply into the consciousness of the 
American nation, which is in full sympathy with Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s statement that “It was intended to 
apply to every stage in our national life and can not 
become obsolete while our Republic endures——.” 

Those who favor a thorough national preparedness 
for war as the best preventive against attack argue, and 
rightfully, that an aggressive nation would most care- 
fully count the cost before it would venture to attack 
a fully prepared nation. But the Monroe Doctrine goes 
farther than this. For a hundred years it has stood as 
the fundamental policy of the United States, a policy 
developed primarily so as to ensure the safety of the 
United States and to secure the peace of the Americas. 
It has been interpreted and applied to many controversial 
situations so that its essential meaning has become 
familiar to the nations. In some cases this knowledge 
has not been palatable. Metternich, voicing the Holy 
Alliance, declared that “great calamities would be 
brought upon Europe by the establishment of these vast 
republics in the New World ;” Bismarck, two generations 
later, is said to have called it “a species of arrogance 
peculiar to the Americans and quite inexcusable,” and 
Professor Wagner alluded to it as an “empty preten- 
tion.” Yet the Doctrine stands firm and is acquiesced 
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in by the international world. Its significance is com- 
prehended and it is clearly understood that behind the 
Doctrine is the power and might of the United States. 
In other words, an historic policy like the Monroe Doc- 
trine is itself a preventer of war and a preserver of 
peace, for every foreign nation knows that any attempts 
on its part to act contrary to that policy means war. 
In consequence, the Latin States to the south, notwith- 
standing their weakness in past years, have been guarded 
by a President’s message as effectively as though they 
were protected by armies and navies adequate to de- 
fend against any possible attack. 

The importance of the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine is seen by contrasting the fate of Africa, par- 
titioned among the powers and fought over at the Coun- 
cils of Nations; or of Asia and more especially China 
in the dark days that immediately preceded the “open 
door” declaration of John Hay. In viewing the situa- 
tion of Africa and Asia who can doubt that, had it not 
been for the Monroe Doctrine, South and Central 
America, and Cuba and Mexico besides, would long 
since have come under the flags of foreign powers and 
that expansionist wars would have kept those lands in 
constant turmoil! 

When Texas withdrew from Mexico and declared its 
independence, France and Great Britain took a keen 
interest in the possibilities of the youthful republic, 
but the Monroe Doctrine kept them from aspiring to 
any sort of territorial control in that region. England 


in the forties became profoundly interested in Central 


America and the Canal region, but the Monroe Doctrine 
said “yerboten” and the British flag flew over no more 
territory in that region than England had in 1823. 
France, taking advantage of our civil war, invaded 
Mexico and set Maximilian on a puppet throne, but 
public opinion supported the House in declaring that 
“It does not accord with the policy of the United States 
to acknowledge any monarchial government erected on 
the ruins of any republican government in America 
under the auspices of any European power.” At the 
close of the war Grant, with an army of one hundred 
thousand men, was sent to the Rio Grande and Secre- 
tary Seward politely asked Napoleon to set a date by 
which time he would withdraw his army. The com- 
bination of Grant’s army and national policy had proper 
weight and the French reluctantly withdrew their forces. 

It is significant that, during this same period of civil 
war and reconstruction, other nations also tried to gain 
a foothold on American shores while the United States 
was preoccupied. England and Spain had at first united 
with France against Mexico, but withdrew when Mexico 
gave satisfaction for claims. Spain seized and held 
Santo Domingo in 1862 against our protest, but in 1865 
it withdrew its troops. Spain also came to blows with 
Peru and Chile, but Secretary Seward assured the Latin 
states “that the republican system which is accepted 
by the people in any one of those states shall not be 
wantonly assailed, and that it shall not be subverted 
as an end of a lawful war by European powers.” In 
1870 the United States successfully mediated between 
Spain and the Latin States and brought the war to an 
end. 

In 1895 arose the controversy with Great Britain over 
the Venezuelan boundary and after much tribulation 
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an agreement was reached that definitely aligned Great 
Britain henceforth behind the United States in its in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. ‘This lesson was 
not lost on the powers and when in 1902 Germany, along 
with Great Britain and Italy, blockaded Venezuelan 
ports, it first consulted Washington and gave pledge 
that “Under no circumstances do we consider in our 
proceedings the acquisition or the permanent occupation 
of Venezuelan territory.” Obviously the lesson has been 
well learned—no foreign power, European or Asiatic, 
will ever be allowed, under the Monroe Doctrine, to 
subvert American governments and substitute others, 
or to occupy American territory in excess of what such 
nations may have owned in 1823. 

A clear understanding of this sort makes for peace. 
When in 1900 the German Kaiser, through his naval 
program, challenged Great Britain’s supremacy of the 
seas, it was virtually a declaration of war to be fought 
out in the future, since the supremacy of the seas is 
Great Britain’s most fundamental policy. In the same 
fashion no foreign nation will for a moment think of 
endeavoring to enlarge its holdings or secure a foot- 
hold in the Americas, unless it desire tpso facto to en- 
gage in war with the United States. Even though a 
foreign power should make war against an American 
state and defeat it, the United States would see to it 
that the terms of victory involved no surrender of terri- 
tory or sovereignty to that foreign power, which thus 
would rarely find it worth while to make war, since 
the fruits of victory would never include the accession 
of additional lands. As long as the United States re- 
tains the Monroe policy and is prepared to enforce it 
against foreign powers eager to expand their territories 
at the expense of the Latin States, a par Americana 
may be assumed, since no possible gains in the Americas 
could compensate for the burden and danger of a war 
with the United States. 

It may, however, be said with truth that the Monroe 
Doctrine is selfish in that the United States may do to 
the Iatin States what foreign states are forbidden to 
do, and slighting references are made to the Mexican 
cessions to the United States in the forties, and the 
Panama episode in 1903. All this may be admitted 
and reference also made to Chile’s seizure of the nitrate 
sea coast of Bolivia and part of that of Peru. The 
justice or injustice of such matters, however, is not 
an issue that can arise as a charge against the Monroe 
Doctrine, which simply aims to keep foreign states from 
territorial gains in the Americas on the ground that 
such action would be against the peace and safety of 
the United States. Within the Americas wars may 
take place and transfers of territory may be made, sub- 
ject only to the pressure of international public opinion. 
Tn such matters Pan-Americanism with its stress of 
fraternalism and the equal sovereignty of all American 
States should see to it that disputes are settled by arbi- 
tration and expansionist ambitions discouraged. 

President Roosevelt, in his first annual message (De- 
cember 3, 1901), had asserted, “We do not guarantee any 
stete against punishment if it misconducts itself, pro- 
vided that punishment does not take the form of the 
acquisition of territory by any non-American power.” 
But the German-Venezuelan episode in 1902 brought 
home to Washington the conviction that, 
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“If a nation shows that it knows how to act with reason- 
able efficiency and decency in social and political matters, 
if it keeps order and pays its obligations, it need fear no 
interference from the United States. Chronic wrongdoing, 
or an impotence which results in a general loosening of the 
ties of civilized society, may in America, as elsewhere, ulti- 
mately require intervention by some civilized nation, and 
in the Western Hemisphere the adherence of the United 
States to the Monroe Doctrine may force the United States, 
however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such wrongdoing 
or impotence, to the exercise of an international police 
power. 

“We would interfere with them only in the last resort, 
and then only if it became evident that their inability or 
unwillingness to do justice at home and abroad had vio- 
lated the rights of the United States or had invited foreign 
aggression to the detriment of the entire body of American 
nations. . . .” 


This “international police power,” mentioned in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message, is, he affirmed, implied in the 
Monroe Doctrine. Implications of this sort are danger- 
ous and might easily lead on to a policy of domination 
over weaker nations whose interest conflict with ours 
or whose territory we desire. This police power referred 
to might better be derived from the sovereignty of the 
United States and the inherent right of each state to 
take precautions against threatened danger by abating 
“international nuisances” near its borders. The United 
States exercised this power in connection with Cuba in 
1898, in Panama in 1903, and in later years notably in 
Santo Domingo and Haiti. For justification it should 
appeal to public opinion and to the ethical nature of 
its actions, which should be above suspicion. This 
power wrongly used becomes dangerous to the peace 
of the Americas and should not shield itself under the 
name of the Monroe Doctrine, which is a policy of peace. 

The real implication that may rightly be drawn from 
the Monroe Doctrine is the policy of Pan-Americanism, 
which goes gack to the dreams in the early nineteenth 
century of peaceful co-operation among the American 
nations. This great movement includes within its scope 
Bolivar’s Panama Congress, Blaine’s Pan-American 
Congresses, and the Pan-American Union. This union, 
with its numerous bureaus and commissions, aims to 
unite the States of the Americas in permanent inter- 
ests—economic, jural, scientific and social—so that the 
states as brother nations of the western hemisphere may 
work together in mutual helpfulness and amity. Pan- 
Americanism, voiced through Congress and Union, 
stresses arbitration and the processes of conciliation and 
mediation, and favors a helpful attitude toward the 
weaker nations, freed from all suspicion of exploitation 
and self-aggrandizement. 

In the Americas the international police power of the 
United States should rarely, very rarely, be used; it is 
dangerous in its possibilities. The Monroe Doctrine as 
a policy for the preservation of American peace against 
the danger of foreign aggression is permanent and by 
its results has. justified its existence. But in these 
troublous years, Pan-Americanism, the complementary 
policy to the Monroe Doctrine, should be kept well to 
the front, based as it is on the implication that there 
is an American system common to American states and 
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that these, as equal nations fraternally united for gen- 
eral welfare, should work together amicably—each for 
all, all for each. 





RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES 
By THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD PHILLIMORE 


The First of Four Lectures Delivered at the Academy of 
International Law, The Hague, Holland, 1923 


(Translated from the French) 


I 


N THIS magnificent palace where we have been re- 

ceived, the principal room, known as the Japanese 
Hall, is found on the second floor, together with the 
Council Chamber and other important rooms. Enter- 
ing through the vestibule on the ground floor, we find 
the library and the chambers of the courts. The first 
entrance is the vestibule; but to reach the principal 
room we must ascend the stairs. In the Temple of the 
Law I hold the stairs, a position which has been given 
to me by the curatorium of our Academy. My colleague, 
Baron Korff, occupies the vestibule. You have heard 
and you will again hear from him on the subject of the 
historical development of international law. My friend, 
Dr. James Brown Scott, will take you somewhat aside, 
and you will listen to his explanations of certain aspects 
of the philosophy of international law. But then, for 
the rest, for the various ramifications of international 
jurisprudence, you must ascend the stairs of the funda- 
mental rights and duties of States. 

These rights and duties, then, form the subject of 
these lectures. 

And, to begin with, just what is a State? There are 
many definitions. I have gone through a number of 
them. Among others, those of Grotius, Vattel, Whea- 
ton, Heffter, Phillimore (my father, Sir Robert Philli- 
more), Maine, Bluntschli, Calvo, Woolsey, Field, Holt- 
zendorff, Fiore, Zaballos. All these writers have about 
the same conception of the State—the differences being 
mainly of language. I choose that of my father: 

“But for all purposes of international law, a State may 
be defined to be, a people permanently occupying a fixed 
territory, bound together by common laws, habits and cus- 
toms into one body politic, exercising, through the medium 
of an organized government, independent sovereignty and 
control over all persons and things within its boundaries, 
capable of making war and peace, and of entering into all 
international relations with the other communities of the 
globe.” * 


This definition must be slightly corrected, in ways 
which its author would have gladly accepted. 

There are States whose sovereignty is qualified, such 
as the State under a protectorate or a mandate. In 
recent times there have been vassal States, part-sover- 


eign States. We shall see that they have, in common 
with States whose sovereignty is absolute, international 
rights and duties; but these are always modified, subject 
to gradations, of which I shall speak later. 

States, therefore, must be classified. There are sim- 





*Commentaries, Vol. 1, Chap. LXIII. 
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ple States, such as Belgium and Norway; there are 
composite States. 

Again, there are many kinds of composite States. 
The most familiar is the federation—bundes-staat. 
And among federations there are some more or less 
closely united. Take, for example, the United States 
of North America; those of Brazil, of Argentina, of 
Switzerland. 

Besides these, we have at this moment, in the British 
Empire, a composite State which has many of the at- 
tributes of a federation without being a federation in 
the strict sense of the word. We have also the union of 
Denmark and Iceland. 

As regards international rights and duties, it may be 
said that a composite State does not differ in any way 
from a simple State. This would be quite logical. In 
practice, however, as I shall indicate later, grades of 
(difference may be found. 

In the same way differences are to be found as regards 
non-federated States having important overseas posses- 
sions, such as Holland, France, Portugal. 

A State, be it simple or composite, sovereign or part- 
sovereign, is a “moral person,” according to Vattel; a 
“moral being,” says Calvo. “States are the persons of 
international law,” says Bluntschli. “Juridic persons” 
is the phrase of Zaballos. “The State is a person,” 
says Fiore. 

Thus the State finds itself in relation with other 
moral beings who form what Fiore and other writers 
call the “magna civitas” of the world. It may be said 
that it is impossible for .t to avoid having relations with 
other States. Aristotle, in his great work on Polities,* 
uses the following apothegm : 

“The man who can have no communication with those 
about him, who asks nothing because he is sufficient unto 
himself, does not form a part of society. Such an one must 
be either an animal or a god.” 


The same thing may be said of a State in connection 
with the “magna cwitas.” An isolated State might, it 
is true, be imagined. Let us take an island, so that 
there may be no question of frontiers or of neighboring 
countries, with the consequent necessity for relations 
between the inhabitants of the two frontiers. Suppose 
that this island produces everything needed for the sim- 
ple life of its inhabitants, that these inhabitants do not 
require any luxuries, that they are not curious, that 
they do not travel, that they have no ships, and that 
their laws forbid the debarkation of strangers upon their 
shores. Then we might have a State with no desire for 
communication with its peers, sufficient unto itself. But 
at the present time there is no such State in the world. 
Even Korea, even Afghanistan, has international rela- 
tions. Suarez has said: 

“Humanum genus, quantumvis in varios populos, et regna 
divisum, semper habet aliquam unitatem non solum specifi- 
cam sed etiam quasi politicam et moralem. . . . Quae 
propter licet unaquaeque civitas perfecta, res publica aut 
regnum, sit in se communitas perfecta ae suis membris 
constans, nunquam illae communitates > » = ee ae 
sufficientes singillatim. . . .”? 





? Book I, Ch. 2. 
*Deligibus et de Deo legislatore, London, 1679, IT, C. 19, 
S 9. 
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Many writers place non-organized barbarous peoples, 
who could not be said to hold the position of nations or 
States in the true international sense of the word, in a 
special category. Calvo expresses himself on this sub- 
ject in the following terms, with which I agree: 

“Nomadic peoples, having neither territory nor fixed domi- 
cile, could not be considered as States, but they are treated 
on the same basis; international treaties are concluded with 
them when they have a political organization and express, 
by the intermediary of their chiefs or their assemblies, a 
common will. In any case, the States on whose territory 
they roam are obliged to make them respect the obligations 
imposed by international law, and regulate certain condi- 
tions with them by means of treaties which, like all others, 


have an international character.” * 


It is easy to perceive that each of these tribes, while 
it hardly constitutes a State in the absolute sense of the 
word, must have a quasi-national character in its rela- 
tions with neighboring States, and that its reciprocal 
rights and duties must be ruled by principles analogous 
to those of States proper. 

Here the most delicate question which we must treat 
presents itself when we discuss the right to acquire terri- 
tory. 

As to the individuals composing each tribe, who, by 
hypothesis, have not the plain rights of citizens or sub- 
jects of a State, it is a little difficult to give them a 
logical position. 

To my mind, the rights of a man, as an individual, 
must be kept separate from the system of international 
law; and yet such an individual does not deserve to be 
placed outside the law. The tribe, for his protection, 
can act as a duly constituted State which, in return, can 
he made responsible for the excesses of its members. 

Sut if the State be so barbarous that it has no or- 
ganization at all, I am afraid such people must be re- 
ferred to moral rights, and the principles of religion 
for their protection. The same principles come into 
play when the question of punishment arises. 

States, then, are persons in international law. But 
it may be said that they are not the only persons affected 
by international law. There are institutions, powers of 
another kind; the heads of churches or of organized 
religions, such as His Holiness the Pope, his Beati- 
tude, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and, for the 
Mohammedans, the Caliph. Each government which 
may include among its subjects a great number of 
Roman Catholics, of Orthodox Christians, or of Mo- 
hammedans, must enter into relations, therefore, with 
religious authorities. As regards the Pope, he may be 
treated as sovereign of the Vatican. This fact affects 
somewhat relations with the Kingdom of Italy. But the 
Pope’s international position is wider than that. 

In the second volume of my father’s “Commentaries” 
will be found a detailed study of the international posi- 
tions of the Pope and of the Patriarch, and among the 
writers on international law whose works’ have been 
published since 1870 will be found observations, and 
even important reservations, apropos of the Holy See, 
especially in the works of Fiore’ and Cruchaga.* 





*Le Droit International, par C. Calvo, livre 2, Sec. 68. 

* Sections 698, 699. 

* Nociones de Derecho International, 3rd Edn., Madrid, p. 
247. See also Bluntschli, p. 187; Heffter, p. 96, Sec. 41. 

















Besides these there have been, though there are none 
in existence at the present time, very important com- 
panies or associations for the exploitation of non-Euro- 
pean countries, such as the East India Company in 
England, which, while they are subject to the sovereign 
of the country from which they received their charter, 
namely, their existence, conduct themselves toward 
other countries as part-sovereign States. 

In times when communication was far less rapid than 
it is today, necessity obliged them to rule themselves, to 
make war and peace, to send diplomatic agents to neigh- 
boring countries, and to receive such agents themselves. 

To my mind, however, the position of religious chiefs 
and great commercial corporations should not occupy 
us in this series of conferences, and I return to the 
State, in the true sense of the word, and, to begin with, 
to simple States, whose rights and duties we shall 
discuss. 

In my opinion, rights and duties are mutual. The 
right of State A necessarily entails duties on the part 
of States B, C, D, ete., and vice versa. But these rights 
and duties can be understood more clearly if discussed 
separately, taking the same questions from both points 
of view. 

But when I say this I make a pronouncement on a 
delicate and much-disputed question. To my mind 
there is no third party. The rights of States are their 
rights vis a vis with other States, and the same thing 
applies to duties. There is no question in international 
law of the right of the man, the individual, toward the 
man, nor of the duties of the State toward the man. 

The man is a citizen of the State in question, and 
relations between him and his own State are matters of 
constitutional law. Or he is citizen of another State, 
in which case he must address himself to his own State, 
which will act, if it sees fit, for him. 

I realize that there are some of the more modern 
jurists, such as Fiore, Cruchaga, and also, I think, 
Zeballos, for whom the man has rights of a superna- 
tional, rather than an international, order, which might 
be called constitutional rights under the magna civitas. 
This is a thesis which requires serious discussion, which 
I hope to engage on later. For the moment I shall sup- 
pose that the rights of a State are exercised vis a vis 
with other States, with reciprocal duties. 

Writers have divided these rights into two classes: 
the first are original, primitive, immediate, funda- 
mental, and absolute; the second are acquired, derived, 
arising from hypothecation or pledge, relative or even- 
tual.? Oppenheim opposes this distinction,* which, 
nevertheless, has some raison d'etre. It might be dif- 
ferently expressed. There are rights derived from very 
existence, and there are rights derived from agreements 
mutually made by States. 

All the rights of the first class might be placed under 
one heading: the right to live, not only to exist, but to 
live, like a person who lives a natural life; extending, 
growing, assisting its citizens to acquire the means of 
living without hindrance from other States, but also 
without harming other States. As my father says: 


“As it is ordained by God that the individual man should 





* Cruchaga, Sec. 205. 
* International Law, 2nd Edn. (1912), Part I, Chap. 2. 
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attain to the full development of his faculties through his 
intercourse with other men, and that so a people should be 
formed, so it is divinely appointed that individual 
society should reach that degree of perfection of which it 


each 


is capable, through its intercourse with other societies. 
“To move, and to live and to have its being in the great 

community of nations, is as much the normal condition of 

state is the normal 


a single nation as to live in a social 


condition of a single man.” 


And, as each State has the right to live, it also has 
the right of beginning to live, the right of birth. The 
birth of a State may be observed as naturalists observe 
the birth of animals. Ordinarily it occurs either by 
way of aggregation or by fissiparous scission, I say 
ordinarily because, in rare cases, the State is formed by 
an organization of nomadic tribes, or adventurous indi- 
viduals (Heimatlos—homeless ones) like the Barbary 
Corsairs, who constitute themselves into a State ac- 
cepted and recognized, though censured (fletri) by Eu- 
ropean States. On this subject reference may be made 
to the pronouncement of Sir William Scott (Lord 
Stowell) in the affair of the “Helena,” ?° as well as to 
the observations of my father." 

Theoretically, the degradation or disintegration of a 
State may also be imagined, a dissolution of its citizens 
into separate atoms without mutual tie, where neither 
faith nor law will be found, such a catastrophe as re- 
cently menaced Russia. 

But to return to more usual cases, history affords 
many examples of aggregation, the Anglo Saxon Hept- 
archy giving way to a kingdom; the union of England 
and Scotland; the separate provinces of the country 
wherein we now find ourselves uniting in a Netherlands 
Confederation, which later became the Kingdom of Hol- 
land; the Swiss grouping; the union of Castile and 
Leon, and of these two kingdoms with that of Aragon. 

Shades of difference must be noted here. The unions 
which gave birth to England and to Spain and the 
union of Navarre with France are complete unions. A 
body was formed without internal distinctions. The 
union of Scotland and England is not quite complete. 
Scotland preserves her laws and her municipal customs. 

The Confederation of the Netherlands was first, I 
fancy, a confederation of sovereign States. Now it is 
one people. The Helvetian Confederation undergoes, 
from time to time, important changes, as a result of 
which little States, originally united by defensive trea- 
ties, are consolidated, as it were, into one State, which, 
in all international relations, is a single entity. 

Were it not outside the limits of my task, I might go 
with greater detail into the subject of the consolidation 
of States which were born as a result of fissiparous 
scission—that is to say, by the separation of a province 
from the body politic, and which have aggregated after- 
wards by means of mutual treaties, then confederated, 
then become consolidated. 

The most interesting example is that of the thirteen 
colonies of North America, which, after some vicissi- 
tudes, became united in the Federal Republic of the 
‘nited States. The history of this great Republic is a 


* Sir Robert Phillimore’s Commentaries, Vol. I, p. 3, VII. 
”4 C. Rob. Adm. Rep., p. 5. 
* Commentaires, Vol. I, Sec. 64. 
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progressive series of events constituting a national con- 
solidation ; sueh as the decisions of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall; the suppression of the revolt of the Southern 
States; the remarkable constitutional amendments re- 
cently made, especially that which lifted the prohibition 
of commerce in alcohol to the height of a Federal law. 

Of the birth of two States by division we have many 
recent examples: the separation of Sweden and Nor- 
way; the Christian States taken from within the Otto- 
man Empire, Rumania, Serbia, and Bulgaria, and finally 
Czechoslovakia taken from the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. Poland is an example of both processes. The 
separation of Russian Poland from Russia, Prussian 
Poland from Prussia, Austrian Poland from Austria, 
and then the aggregation of these three fractions into a 
new State. 

I must add that sometimes the division, at least at 
its commencement, does not always advance as far as 
an absolute separation. Argentina, I think, was first 
a simple State whose provinces were only municipal 
divisions. It is now a confederation of States. During 
the course of my lifetime the British Empire has 
changed from a simple kingdom to a true confedera- 
tion. Let us hope that it will go no further along this 
path, and that the king will always remain king of the 
United Kingdom and the Overseas Dominion, the 
Emperor of India. 

Let us return to the birth of a State. Some writers 
hold as a preliminary condition to the establishment of 
a State that it must have been recognized as such by 
the other States of the world. This, in my opinion, is 
not so. It confounds what is only an indication or a 
proof of existence with the condition of life itself. It 
would mean submitting the rights of a nation to the 
pleasure of its neighbors. Recognition has a relative 
or a subjective effect. Once a State has been recog- 
nized, it remains a State for all the States which have 
accorded it recognition and for their subjects. This 
doctrine is accepted over and over again in English 
jurisprudence.’? But a refusal to recognize the exist- 
ence of an independent State does not harm its exist- 
ence. If it exists in fact, diplomatic or commercial 
relations with it can be refused; but it still remains : 
State. 

This, I think, is the opinion of Wheaton, who ex- 
presses it thus: 

“The sovereignty of a State commences at the origin of 
the society of which it is formed, or when it separates from 
the society of which it was formerly a part.” * 


But I must admit that it is not the doctrine of Calvo 
or Oppenheim. Calvo says: 

“But if the State exercises internal sovereignty from the 
moment of its constitution, such is not the case as regards 
its external sovereignty; this must be sanctioned by the 
other States, and until then the new State is not a part of 
the great legal society of nations. Each State is, without 
doubt, free to recognize or not to recognize the new State 
which is just formed; but, in all cases, it is obliged to 
undergo the consequences of the determination it takes.” ™ 





= See p. 19 MS. 
* Wheaton’s International Law, par. 6, p. 32. 
* Calvo’s Le Droit International, livre IT, sec. 79. 
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Oppenheim begins with assurance, but his conclusions 
are more doubtful. I cite the following: 

“If the real facts of international life are taken into con- 
sideration, this opinion cannot stand. It is a rule of inter- 
national law that no new State has a right toward other 
States to be recognized by them, and that no State has the 
duty to recognize a new State. It is generally agreed that 
a new State before its recognition cannot claim any right 
which a member of the family of nations has toward other 
members. It can, therefore, not be seen what the function 
of recognition could be if the State entered at its birth 
really of right into the membership of the family of nations. 
There is no doubt that Statehood itself is independent of 
recognition. International law does not say that a State 
is not in existence as long as it is not recognized, but it 
takes no notice of it before its recognition. Through recog- 
nition only and exclusively a State becomes an interna- 
tional person and a subject of international law.” * 


The weighty dictum of Holzendorff might be agreed 
with: 

“The recognition of a newly constituted State is not nec- 
essary to it for its existence or for its future, but it is 
needed to regularize its participation in the community of 
States.” * 


One must not confound the question of the recogni- 
tion of a new State with any question of the right of a 
State to have any new form of government which it 
gives to itself recognized. 

I imagine that the birth of States has now been suffi- 
ciently discussed. 

But, as the poet Beranger sings: “Being born is not 
all.” Birth accomplished, the State begins to live; and 
it is its right to live, with all the ramifications and rela- 
tions of this right which will now occupy our attention. 

If the right to live is regarded as the trunk of a tree, 
from which goes a ramification of subordinate rights, 
the first branch in this ramification or development will 
be the right of sovereignty. Each State, by the very 
definition of it, possesses territory and citizens. On 
this territory and over these citizens the State is sov- 
ereign and the citizens are its subjects. 

As to sovereignty over its territory, I have not much 
to say. Evidently, it owns and controls all the land and 
the lakes within the limits of the country. Fluvial 
waters are also in its possession. But the rights of other 
States, at the head or the mouth of each river, must here 
be taken into consideration. 

Then, for maritime States, their sovereignty is ex- 
tended over inlets of the sea, such as the roads of Rio 
de Janeiro or Sydney, the bays and the gulfs, if they 
are not too big, and the littoral of the sea for some dis- 
tance, always excepting in so far as navigation rights 
must be preserved, and also the fishing rights of citizens 
of other States. I shall not go into much detail, as my 
hearers have already begun to enjoy the lectures of my 
learned colleague, Jonkheer van Eysinga, on interna- 
tional rivers and canals, and will soon profit by the 
teaching of my friend, M. de Lapradelle, on the free- 





“LL. Oppenheim: “International Law,” 2nd Edition, Lon- 
don, 1912. 
* Das europaische Vélkerrecht, Sec. 18. 
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dom of the seas. For those of my hearers who can stay 
for the second half there are the courses of Professor 
Wilson on territorial seas, closed seas, and straits. As 
regards the aérial space above the territory, I must, at 
the risk of anticipating the conclusions of Professor 
Garner, put before you some propositions. 

At the beginning of aérial navigation some orators 
went astray, giving a false application to a seductive 
principle. ‘They said “the air is free,” and from this 
simple proposition they advocated the right of each 
aviator to drive his plane wherever he wished. But 
some distinction must be made between the air, an ele- 
ment composed of gas, oxygen, nitrogen, etc., or a 
draught of air, wind, ete., and the space filled by the 
air, “the air space,” as they say in England, above the 
territory of each State. If a State had no sovereign 
rights over this space, if it was left open to the incur- 
sions of foreigners, perhaps with hostile intentions, a 
State would be half naked. All its forts, garrison 
depots, and so on, would be open to inspection from 
above. And, moreover, in time of peace it would be 
possible, purposely or accidentally, to let harmful ob- 
jects fall from above, objects forbidden for fear of 
plague, whether human or bovine or vegetable, or to 
avoid customs barriers. Collisions with other planes 
might occur accidentally, which might result not only 
in costing the life of other aviators, but also in falling 
wreckage which might harm the inhabitants of the 
earth below and their property. Thus the international 
regulation of aérial navigation will be the subject of 
Professor Garner’s lecture. 

As to the inhabitants of its territory, the State is 
sovereign over all the human beings living thereon. 
These inhabitants are: subjects by birth or by means of 
naturalization ; foreigners who may be classified as those 
who make this territory their ordinary residence (com- 
morantes) ; and those making a short stay, such as trav- 
elers. The foreigners (subliti temporanet) must submit 
to its laws, and may demand from it security for their 
persons and their goods. 

Thus over all its subjects by birth, and, with some 
slight modifications, over those who become its subjects, 
the State extends its protection as well as its imperium 
when they are in a foreign State. It may order them 
to return, so as to perform their civil or military duties. 
It may subject them to laws concerning family or in- 
heritance and tax their property. On the other hand, 
as regards the foreigners on its own territory, the State 
recognizes that they are foreigners, subject to the laws 
of their own country in so far as they do not conflict 
with those of the State in whose territory they are, and 
that their country is entitled to protect them, and to 
demand that they be treated with justice and be given 
the protection of the country’s laws. 

Finally, there are conditions which may prolong the 
sovereignty of a State outside its own territory, such as 
vessels flying its flag. But here we touch upon a special 
phase of international law which I can only indicate to 
you. 

And, having concluded my observations on the law 
of sovereignty, I must end the first lecture here. 
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PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES— 
A PROGRAM* 


By HON. J. REUBEN CLARK, JR., 


Former Solicitor of the Department of State and Appointed 
by President Taft Chairman of the American Inter- 
national Preparatory Committee for the 
Third Hague Conference 


A—SUMMARY 


HE ATTACHED memorandum, after calling attention 

to some of the background—“The Grand Design” 
of Elizabeth and Henry IV, “The Holy Alliance,” and 
“The League of Nations”—points out there are now be- 
fore the American people, for their consideration, three 
proposals involving plans for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, which, in the order of their an- 
nouncement, are: 

1. Membership in the League of Nations, which the 
people unquestionably rejected at the last presidential 
election. 

2. The plan outlined in Senator Borah’s resolution, 
providing for the “outlawry of war,” the codification of 
international law, and the establishment of an interna- 
tional judiciary with affirmative (compulsory) juris- 
diction. 

3. The late President Harding’s plan, of adhesion to 
or participation in the “Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice” established by the League of Nations, 
either as the court now is or after it has been separated 
from the League. 

This Memo. sketches a plan—and gives reasons there- 
for—for consolidating the plans of the late President 
Harding and Senator Borah, and for amplifying the 
same in a way that will add to the machinery proposed 
by them a deliberative body—a World Congress—which 
shall have authority to consider general matters affect- 
ing the world or special matters referred to it by two 
or more of the nations, such a Congress to be composed 
of representatives of all the nations. 

This plan is to be worked out— 

1. By an international convention declaring interna- 
tional war a crime and its aggressive wager a criminal, 
with possible reparations, restitutions, and penalties. 

2. By an international convention codifying interna- 
tional law, so that, a judicial system being set up with 
compulsory jurisdiction, nations may be able to know, 
first, what they ought to do under a given set of circum- 
stances, and, second, the rules by which their conduct 
under such circumstances is to be judged, if and when 
such conduct is called in question before the interna- 
tional judiciary. 

3. By an international convention which shall accom- 
plish the following purposes: 

a. Perpetuate, as now constituted, the present Hague 
“Permanent Court of Arbitration” for such use as the 
nations may from time to time care to put it. 

b. Create a new permanent World Supreme Court, to 
be constituted as follows: 


* Reprinted, with the author’s consent, from Unity, of 
October 4, 1923. 
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Its first members shall be the members of the present 
League “Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
Members elected to take the place of these first mem- 


‘bers shall be not only nominated by the present Hague 


“Permanent Court of Arbitration,” but shall be elected 
by that court also. For this purpose of election the 
Hague “Permanent Court” might, if such were desir- 
able, be divided into a first and second electoral college, 
the memberships of each college being made up in some 
such manner as the League Council and Assembly. 

This court should have compulsory jurisdiction in 
certain matters, perhaps those affecting interpretation 
of treaties and a part, at least, of those covered by the 
international code. 

c. Provide for the creation of courts of first instance, 
which should sit in the capital of the defendant nation 
to the controversy, the members of the court (three) to 
be chosen, one by the plaintiff nation, one by the defend- 
ant nation, and a third, a national of neither party, to 
be one of the members of the World Supreme Court 
bench. The national members must be members of The 
Hague “Permanent Court of Arbitration” panel. 

The jurisdiction of such courts should be compulsory, 
in some such manner as the Supreme Court. 

d. Enlarge the functions of The Hague “Permanent 
Court” panel so as to make that body a deliberative 
assembly—World Congress—which should sit at regular 
intervals (American members to be appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate), and which 
should have recommendatory powers as to all matters 
coming before them, either of general import, consid- 
ered on the initiative of the Congress, or on special mat- 
ters referred to it by two or more powers. 

Some of the advantages which such a combined plan, 
with the amplification suggested, would have are pointed 
out in the Memo. 


B—MEMO. 
Preliminary 


“The Grand Design”: 


Certainly since the “Grand Design” (conceived, as it 
is said, by the brain of Elizabeth of England) was elab- 
orated by Henry IV of France and published to the 
world by his great minister, Sully, statesmen and _ phil- 
osophers (obedient to the divine principles of Sinai and 
Gethsemane) have visioned and struggled for the aboli- 
tion of war and the peaceful adjustment of international 
disputes. 

The “Grand Design” provided for a disarmed, organ- 
ized, leagued world, with national boundaries adjusted 
to fit the view—perhaps whims—of its proponents; it 
provided an international army to maintain the status 
quo which it was to establish; it set up an assembly of 
the representatives of the nations composing it, for the 
discussion and adjustment of international disputes ; it 
operated upon the consciences of the constituent na- 
tional peoples by fixing the religion to which they should 
belong. 

The immediate purpose of the “Grand. Design” was 
the curtailment of the power and influence of Austria; 
its impelling motives were fear and hate of the empire. 
It was in essence an alliance aimed against the then 
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great dominant power, which was to be stripped of pos- 
sessions and confined within curtailed boundaries. 
The “Grand Design” died with Henry. 


“The Holy Alliance” : 


Two hundred years later, in the early part of the past 
century, a plan involving the basic elements of the 
“Grand Design” was insinuated into the visionary mind 
of Alexander of Russia, one of the most powerful and 
perhaps the most absolute of Europe’s monarchs, who 
accomplished the formation of the Holy Alliance, which 
was to guarantee the territorial adjustments following 
the reduction of Napoleonic France through an inter- 
national army made up of the allied powers, and was 
to maintain the existing governmental status and form. 

The purpose of the Holy Alliance, though cloaked 
by words of beatific benevolence, was the destruction of 
the dominating military power and influence of France 
and the perpetuation of the prestige, influence, and 
paramouncy of the nations forming it. 

The “Holy Alliance” crumbled and fell. 


The League of Nations: 


One hundred years later the same ideas became again 
current in world affairs and the League of Nations was 
organized to give a sanction to the Treaty of Versailles, 
the purpose of which was to destroy Germany and to 
give France (who was to be backed by Great Britain 
and the United States) that position of dominating in- 
fluence in Europe at which Germany aimed. 

In essence, the League of Nations is, by intention 
and by actual operation, a military alliance among the 
great powers of western Europe, which, with their pos- 
sessions and dominations and the flattered weak and 
small powers of the world, have regrouped themselves 
in a hew “balance of power” arrangement. The real 
purpose of this alliance is to make secure to themselves 
the world-wide territorial, strategic, political, economic, 
and financial gains with which, through the interven- 
tion of the United States, they were able to enrich them- 
selves at the end of the World War. 

These great powers (or at least France) hope, plan, 
and expect to retain these gains through the mainte- 
nance and enforcement of the pernicious, peace-destroy- 
ing, yet so-called peace treaties, of which the Treaty of 
Versailles is the prototype. 

To give to this purpose a semblance of respectability, 
legality, and justice, these powers work, when it best 
suits their ends, through the instrumentalities of the 
League of Nations. They manipulate at will, and have 
always done so, the Secretariat, the Assembly, and the 
Council; they even tamper with the Permanent Court 
of Justice itself. Behind this whole panoply of pseudo- 
world organization sits the Council of Ambassadors, 
successors of the Supreme Council—the “Big Four”— 
dominating, directing, compelling the course of Europe 
and of much of the world—all for the benefit of the 
newly grouped great powers. A narrow national self- 
ishness, never exceeded in the history of the world, is 
the driving force of the whole system. 

Thus the League of Nations perpetuates the worst 
features of the “Grand Design” and “The Holy Alli- 
ance” and adds no new fundamental element of virtue. 
If history repeats itself, the League must fall. 

















Present Situation 


There are now before the American people for con- 
sideration (in the order of their presentation )— 

1. The taking on of membership in the League of 
Nations. 

2. The Borah Resolution plan, involving the out- 
lawry of war, the codification of international law, and 
the establishment of an international judiciary with 
compulsory jurisdiction over international disputes. 

3. The late President Harding’s plan, of adhesion to 
or participation in the “Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice” established by the League of Nations, 
cither as it is or after it has been separated from the 
League. 

The vote cast against it by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people at the last election seems 
to eliminate membership in the League of Nations from 
present consideration. 

This leaves the late President Harding’s “Permanent 
Court” plan and Senator Borah’s plan for further con- 
sideration. 

In considering these two matters, there should be in 
mind certain existing international machinery framed 
to the same general end—that is, the machinery pro- 
vided for or set up by The Hague Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

The First Hague Conference (1899), to which dele- 
gates were sent by President McKinley, framed, and 
the Second Hague Conference (1907), to which dele- 
gates were sent by President Roosevelt, amplified and 
amended the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. This convention provided for 
three methods of peacefully settling international dis- 
putes, as follows: 

1. Good offices and mediation on the part of disin- 
terested nations. 

The United States was the first to invoke this method 
of peaceful adjustment when it mediated between Ecua- 
dor and Peru, while Mr. Knox was Secretary of State, 
and by. so doing prevented those countries from going 
to war. 

2. Commissions of inquiry. 

This machinery was used for investigating the Dog- 
ger Bank incident between Russia and Great Britain, 
during the Russo-Japanese War, and so averted what 
seemed to be an imminent possible war between Russia 
and Great Britain. 

3. Arbitration. 

The United States and Mexico were the first to use 
this method of adjustment under The Hague Conven- 
tion, while Mr. Hay was Secretary of State, when the 
two nations took the Pius Fund case to The Hague. 

The United States, as well as other powers, have since 
that time used The Hague Tribunal to secure the ad- 
justment of a number of matters of the last interna- 
tional importance and danger. 

The part of this Hague Convention which dealt with 
arbitration provided for the creation of what was termed 
a “Permanent Court of Arbitration,” which consisted 
of (at most) four persons, nominated by each of the 
nations ratifying or adhering to the convention, the 
national groups so named by the nations constituting in 
reality a panel or list of persons from whom nations 
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desiring to arbitrate their differences under the conven- 
tion were to choose a court to try and to adjudicate the 
controversy between them. 

A special treaty (compromis) was usually framed for 
creating a court for a particular case. The “Permanent 
Court of Arbitration” had no compulsory (affirmative) 
jurisdiction. 

The Second Hague Conference also framed a conven- 
tion for the establishment of an international prize 
court, which provided for compulsory (affirmative) 
jurisdiction in matters of prize. 

The same conference also provided, in the convention 
respecting the limitation of the employment of force 
for the recovery of contract debts, that as to contract 
debts force might be used against a power which neg- 
lected to reply to an offer of arbitration or refused to 
arbitrate such a matter, or which, having agreed to arbi- 
trate, refused to proceed, or which declined to carry out 
an award, 

The statute creating the League Court provides that 
the personnel of that court shall be elected by the As- 
sembly and Council of the League from a list of per- 
sons proposed by the various national groups compos- 
ing the “Permanent Court of Arbitration” (described 
above) and by groups named by nations who are not 
members of that court. 


A Suggestion: 


The plans of the late President Harding and of Sena- 
tor Borah should be combined, and then should be am- 
plified by an incorporation therein of The Hague Tri- 
bunal, which should have its functions enlarged so as to 
provide for a deliberative World Congress that should 
have powers of recommendation as to the general mat- 
ters coming before it or as to the special matters which 
might from time to time be referred to it by the nations. 

To carry out such a plan, the necessary international 
conferences should be called to accomplish the following 
matters: 

I. A convention (treaty) should be framed for adop- 
tion by all the nations of the world that should declare 
international war to be an international crime and the 
nation waging it an international criminal, to be pun- 
ished by the nations in accordance with provisions and 
stipulations which the convention should set out and 
which might require the offending nation to make for 
its illegal action any or all of the following restitutions, 
restorations, and guarantees : 

(a) To give up any and all advantages, whatever 
their nature or character, which it had secured through 
its illegal acts. 

(b) To restore completely any and all property taken 
or destroyed in the course or as the result of its illegal 
acts. 

(c) To pay the cost of all operations, of whatever 


kind, which were incident to the defensive or other 
measures taken by the other nations. 
(dq) To reimburse the nation attacked for all ex- 


penditures incurred by it in defending itself against the 
aggression of the offending State. 

(¢e) To surrender, for a period of years to be deter- 
mined by the World Congress, such and so many of its 
customs-houses as might be determined by the Congress, 
which should provide a system for administering the 
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same during the periods named, and which should apply 
the proceeds thereof to the purposes enumerated under 
(b), (c), and (d) hereof, unless sums sufficient there- 
for should be earlier paid by the offending State from 
other sources. 

(f) To pay as a penalizing indemnity such sums as 
the World Congress might determine. This indemnity 
might be used for the development, particularly the 
building of lines of communication, of such of the 
poorer nations as might be designated by the World 
Congress. 

(g) To have applied against it, in cases of great 
gravity where the laws of war had been broken, the doc- 
trines of retorsion and reprisal, the World Congress de- 
termining the extent to which these doctrines should be 
applied. 

(h) To deliver to the World Congress, for trial and 
punishment, those of its authorities who were responsi- 
ble for the hostile acts. 

But the convention should further provide that war 
waged as an act of self-defense upon attack, or as an 
act of self-preservation either prior to attack or other- 
wise, or as a means of compelling an aggressive bellig- 
erent to desist, shall be justifiable and shall not entail 
the punishment hereinabove provided for. 

Intervention pursuant to the terms of a treaty obliga- 
tion or right, and interposition for the protection of 
oppressed citizens and their rights, shall not be regarded 
as war within the meaning of the convention. 

The convention should make provision for determin- 
ing the aggressor, in case of threatened or actual inter- 
national war (it might be done by the World Congress) ; 
and it must be considered whether it ought not also to 
make provision for concerting (when deemed desirable 
or necessary) common measures of defense or control 
by the defending or non-aggressive nation or nations 
against the aggressors, and for cumulative measures of 
pressure and restraint which the nations might use in 
their discretion to avert a threatened war. 

While war will scarcely be abolished by resolution, 
and therefore the value of a convention outlawing war, 
judged as a measure to bring immediately the actual 
abolition of war, may be questioned, yet the making of 
such a convention would not be a vain thing, for it 
would crystallize a growing world sentiment against 
war, would declare a standard by which the nations and 
the peoples thereof would be entitled to judge every 
future war (condemning or otherwise the parties thereto 
in accordance with the standard set up), and would so 
give direction and form to the great operative moral 
forces of the world by which alone the ultimate disap- 
pearance of war from the earth may be accomplished. 

II. A convention should be framed which should 
codify international law, both that relating to war and 
also, and particularly, that relating to peace. 

While there may at first sight appear to be some in- 
congruity in outlawing war and then providing rules by 
which war shall be waged, such an incongruity is rather 
a matter of abstraction than reality. The practical fact 
cannot be ignored that war will hereafter be waged, and 
it is of the highest importance that the rules by which 
future belligerents shall conduct their operations shall 
be laid down and agreed to beforehand. Otherwise 
future wars will be mere welters of atrocities. 
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That the rules of peace should be codified is also nec- 
essary, particularly and indispensably so if an interna- 
tional judicial system, with compulsory jurisdiction, is 
to be created. 

Just as under our Constitution there are certain in- 
dividual rights which are beyond the réach of law— 
for example, freedom of speech, of the press, and of 
religion—so there are among nations certain individual 
national rights which are not the subject of international 
law—for example, the control of immigration and of 
naturalization. Some such individual international 
rights are now recognized as beyond the scope of inter- 
national law; but others are in the border land, and 
whether or not these latter should fall within the rules 
and prescriptions of international law, or should be left 
wholly outside its purview, and, if brought within, what 
should be the rule of conduct prescribed with reference 
thereto, are wholly unsettled questions. 

Obviously, a compulsory jurisdiction over interna- 
tional disputes by an international judicial system must 
be predicated upon an accepted rule of conduct pur- 
suant to which a nation may frame its course and ac- 
cording to which its course when taken may be judged 
by an international tribunal. No nation may safely 
submit its conduct to compulsory review when it does 
not know, first, what it ought to do or is expected to do 
under the given circumstances, and, second, by what 
rule its conduct under such circumstances will be 
judged. 

This marks the true distinction between justiciable 
disputes—those concerning matters which may be de- 
termined under and in accordance with a recognized 
rule of law of which the offending nation knew and by 
which it should have guided its conduct—and non-jus- 
ticiable disputes—those which concern matters as to 
which there is no accepted rule by which nations may 
shape their conduct or by which that conduct may be 
judged. 

Thus a full codification of existing international law 
is indispensable to the creation of any wise and effec- 
tive international judicial system with powers of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. 

III. A conventional arrangement must be made which 
shall set up an international judicial system with a 
compulsory jurisdiction covering as many subjects as it 
may be possible and wise so to provide for. 

Senator Borah’s resolution calls for such a court, but 
makes no specific provision therefor. 

The late Président Harding’s plan contemplates par- 
ticipation in the “Permanent Court of Arbitration” set 
up by the League. The creating statute of that court 
provides a way by which its jurisdiction may be made 
compulsory. 

While the late President Harding’s original plan 
called for a limited membership in the League, his final 
proposal was to divorce the court from the League and 
to make it self-perpetuating. This would ‘mean that the 
statute of the court should be so revised that any nation 
might—or if and in so far as compulsory jurisdiction 
were adopted must—submit its international controver- 
sies to this court for determination. After the re-cre: 
tion of the court under such a statute, none of the na- 
tions would have anything further to do with it, except 
to support it financially, to obey its mandates, or to 
revise from time to time its statute. 
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Whether European powers will be willing to set up, 
and whether the United States ought to be willing to 
join in setting up, in the present state of world affairs, 
with its lack of prescribed international rule in so many 
matters of vital importance to the very life of nations, 
an independent, self-perpetuating small body of men, 
with the extraordinary, far-reaching powers which that 
body would possess, and which would inevitably touch 
on occasion the very vitals of national existence, may 
be legitimately and respectfully questioned. An appre- 
hension is justified that such a plan will not be accept- 
able. 

But, however that point may be concluded, neither the 
late President Harding’s plan nor Senator Borah’s plan 
makes provision for a further necessary element of a 
world organization that shall be responsive to the pres- 
ent thought and aspiration of the peoples of the world 
in this matter, in that no body is in contemplation by 
either of them which shall act as a deliberative body 
upon matters that are not strictly legal, but that affect 
and have to do with the general relations of all nations 
or the relations between groups thereof. The present 
League Assembly purports to act as such a body; but 
so many of the peoples of the world are outside of it 
(either from choice or because admission has been de- 
nied), it is so much a part of the political purposes, ad- 
justments, and machinery of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and it is so completely, and under the circumstances in- 
evitably, dominated by the local interests of Europe, 
that it fails adequately to respond to the requirements 
of a world organization. 

It is, therefore, suggested that, to meet this further 
need, existing international instrumentalities be com- 
bined and their functions enlarged in order to provide, 
first, an international judicial system with compulsory 
jurisdiction, and, second, a deliberative world body— 
World Congress. 

A new international Supreme Court should be cre- 
ated, entirely unconnected with the League, the mem- 
bers of which court should not only be nominated by the 
national groups composing The Hague “Permanent 
Court of Arbitration” (as is the case with the League 
“Permanent Court” under its statute), but also elected 
by The Hague Court panel. By thus conforming to the 
principles of organization which are already operative 
in the selection of the members of the League Court, 
the great hitherto-insurmountable obstacle—namely, 
how to choose the members of such a court in a manner 
satisfactory both to the large and small powers—would 
be overcome. 

It is also suggested that courts inferior to the Su- 
preme Court should be provided for, so as to localize 
international justice as far as possible (a principle that 
has gone far to establish justice in the lives of the great 
nations), and so as to curtail the expense of interna- 
tional litigation, which is almost prohibitive to the small, 
poor powers. 

The jurisdiction of these courts of first instance and 
of the Supreme Court should be partly voluntary or 
permissive and partly compulsory (affirmative )—per- 
haps compulsory as to treaty rights and compulsory or 
voluntary (as and to the extent agreed upon) as to 
international law rights as defined by an international 
code to be framed and agreed to by the nations. 
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A sanction of force might or might not be put behind 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, and the final deci- 
sions (if any) of the courts of first instance. 

The Hague “Permanent Court of Arbitration” should 
be left as it is, so far as its jurisdiction in international 
affairs is concerned, while its functions should be en- 
larged to make it a deliberative body, with the power of 
recommendation only as to its conclusions on general 
matters or on specific matters which may from time to 
time be referred to it by the nations. 

In greater detail, this plan is as follows: 


I. The Hague Tribunal set up under The Hague Con- 
vention: 


Pry 


This tribunal (that is, The Hague Court “panel’’) 
shall be continued as at present constituted, except that 
the members shall be appointed for a definite term of 
years (say five), and that American members thereof 
shall be appointed by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The functions of The Hague Tribunal 
shall be— 

1. To act as a court under and perform all the func- 
tions specified for it in The Hague Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

2. To have the following additional functions, to 
which it shall be duly authorized by an international 
convention : 

(a) To elect the members of a Supreme Court, here- 
inafter described, from a list of persons nominated by 
the national groups who are members of the tribunal 
and by national groups named (in the same manner as 
are The Hague Tribunal groups) by nations who are 
not members of the tribunal. (In order to simulate 
more nearly the League machinery for the election of 
members of the League “Permanent Court,” The Hague 
Tribunal might be divided into first and second electoral 
colleges, which should, as to their component members, 
conform as nearly as possible to the groupings in the 
League Council and the League Assembly, and which 
should vote in electing court members in the same man- 
ner that the Council and Assembly now vote to elect 
members of the League Court.) 

(>) To meet in session at regular, prescribed inter- 
vals, and in special sessions upon the request of two 
powers, to discuss and recommend changes in an inter- 
national code, to be drafted and agreed to by the powers, 
and to deliberate upon and make recommendations con- 
cerning matters referred to the tribunal by any nation 
or concerning such general matters as to the tribunal 
shall seem to call for consideration or action, All ac- 
tions recommended by the tribunal shall be carried out 
as determined by the nations, either immediately or 
after consideration by international conferences spe- 
cially called for that purpose by the interested nations. 


IT. A world judicial system shall be created, consisting 
of three classes of courts: 


1. The Hague Court, which shall stand as it is and 
have the powers and perform all the functions specified 
and provided for in The Hague Convention for the Pa- 
cific Settlement of International Disputes. 

2. Courts of original jurisdiction—that is, courts of 
first instance: 

These courts shall sit at the capital of the defendant 
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nation ; each court shall be composed of three judges— 
one member representing and chosen by the plaintiff 
nation, a second member representing and chosen by the 
defendant nation, and a third member who shall be a 
national of a third nation, neutral to the controversy, 
who shall preside over the court and who shall be chosen 
by the Supreme Court (provided for hereinafter) from 
among its members. 

There shall be no fixed number of courts of first in- 
stance; such a court shall be constituted each time the 
need therefor arises by reason of a controversy between 
two or more nations. 

Each member (other than the presiding member) of 
each such court must be a member of The Hague Tri- 
bunal panel. 

If more than two States are parties to a controversy, 
then each additional State shall appoint an additional 
member of the court, of the same qualifications as the 
other national members of the court. In such an event 
the court shall sit at the capital designated by the Su- 
preme Court. 

3. A Supreme Court: 

This court shall be of appellate and of original juris- 
diction. It shall sit at The Hague, and be composed of 
nine (eleven) judges, who shall be elected for a term of 
six years by The Hague Tribunal from a list of persons 
nominated by the national group members of the tri- 
bunal or by national groups chosen by States not mem- 
bers of the tribunal, as heretofore set out. The original 


members of the Supreme Court shall, upon election, be 


divided by lot into three groups—A, B, and C; Group 
A’s term to expire two years from the date of election ; 
Group B’s, four years; and Group C’s, six years. The 
successors of the members of these groups (who serve 
out the group term) shall each hold office for a full six 
years. 

This plan would call for the election of three mem- 
bers every two years. 

No member shall be eligible for election to succeed 
himself more than once. 

The initial constitution of this court might be accom- 
plished by adopting as its members the members of the 
existing “Permanent Court of Arbitration” of the 
League of Nations. This would coincide with the plan 
of the late President Harding. 


III. The jurstdiction of the courts: 

1. Courts of first instance shall have permissive juris- 
diction of all questions arising between States and in- 
volving the interpretation of treaties and the applica- 
tion of the rules and principles of international law as 
defined by the international code, and compulsory 
(affirmative) jurisdiction of all questions as to which 
an agreement for such jurisdiction has been reached be- 
tween the parties. 

These courts shall have authority to find the facts, 
determine upon and fix the remedy, and make an award. 
From the decisions of these courts an appeal shall lie 
to the Supreme Court unless otherwise stipulated by 
the parties. 

2. The Supreme Court shall have permissive juris- 
diction as to all matters of original jurisdiction, which 
shall comprise all matters referred to the court by the 
parties disputant, and compulsory (affirmative) juris- 
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diction (1) of all appeals from decisions of the courts 
of original jurisdiction except those as to which the par- 
ties disputant shall in each case expressly agree other- 
wise; (2) of all matters which the parties have agreed 
shall be referred to courts of first instance and which 
one of the parties afterwards shall refuse to submit to 
such a court; and (3) of all other matters as to which 
the parties have agreed a compulsory jurisdiction should 
attach. 

Each party to a controversy before this court shall be 
entitled to have one of its nationals sit as a member of 
the court during the trial of such controversy, and if 
one of its nationals is not a regular member of the court, 
then the court shall appoint from The Hague Court 
panel a national of such disputant nation to sit with the 
court during the trial of the controversy. 

In cases of original jurisdiction it shall have the same 
powers as the courts of first instance and its awards 
therein shall be final. In cases of appeals, this court 
shall have authority to re-examine the facts, redeter- 
mine and fix the remedy, and make a final award. The 
awards of this court may or may not have such sanc- 
tions as are specified in The Hague Convention covering 
the employment of force for the recovery of contract 
debts. 

IV. Compulsory (affirmative) jurisdiction to be given 
to courts of first instance and to the Supreme 
Court: 

Compulsory (affirmative) jurisdiction shall be given, 
after some such plan as is provided in The Hague Prize 
Court Convention— 

1. Of all disputes regarding the interpretation of 
treaties, except those which the parties shall expressly 
reserve. 

2. Of all disputes involving matters of international 
law as defined in and by an international code to be 
framed and agreed to by the nations, in so far as such 
jurisdiction may from time to time be agreed to by the 
nations. 


Some Considerations Favorable to the Plan: 


The foregoing suggestions provide a plan which 
will— 

1. Build up The Hague Tribunal, which is an al- 
ready existing and accepted institution to which all the 
nations of the earth (not a part of them only) are now 
or may become parties, and to which a great majority 
of the nations have consented and to whose functions 
they are accustomed. 

2. Establish a world judicial system under conditions 
involving no new instrumentalities for the creation of 
the system. The Hague Tribunal groups already func- 
tion in creating the League Court. 

3. Involve no new principle in the election of the 
judges of the proposed Supreme Court. The judges of 
the League Court are now elected by representatives of 
the nations (in the Council and the Assembly), and this 
suggestion is to have them elected by the representa- 
tives of the nations assembled in The Hague Tribunal. 

4. Bring international justice to the doors of the 
component national units by providing for local courts 
of first instance from which appeals may, in necessary 
cases, be taken to the Supreme Court (as in the Amer- 
ican judicial system). 
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5. Make the initial trial of international disputes less 
expensive than the trial thereof before the Supreme 
Court in Europe. At present a small nation can fight 
a decisive battle for what it costs to try its disputes in 
Europe. 

6. Provide a real compulsory (affirmative) jurisdic- 
tion in at least a part of the field of international rela- 
tionships, instead of the weak and ineffective jurisdic- 
tion of the League Court, which has been strangled by 
the powers and not permitted to function upon any im- 
portant controversy. 

7. Preserve the great provisions of The Hague Con- 
vention relating to good offices and mediation and to 
commissions of inquiry. 

8. Give to The Hague Tribunal certain deliberative, 
quasi-legislative functions which can serve as a safety 
valve for and a crystallizer of world opinion and as a 
formulator of desirable actions and policies, but without 
any sanction except the power to recommend, thus se- 
curing in these respects all the advantages of the League 
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the disadvantages arising 
League Council and of the 


Assembly without any of 
from the domination of the 
Council of Ambassadors. 

9. Create a real judicial system with the minimum 
amount of innovation upon existing, accepted instru- 
mentalities, and at the same time separate that judicial 
system from international political influences. 

10. Eliminate entirely all connection with the League 
and with any and all of its instrumentalities, and thus 
eliminate all bases of criticism founded upon unwilling- 
ness to become affiliated with the League. 

11. Eliminate all possibility of envolvement in League 
matters, commitment to League policies, connection 
with the enforcement of the iniquitous, peace-destroying 
war treaties, and participation in the enforcement of 
the League sanctions in arbitral matters. 

12. Provide a system of world association which shall 
in no way sacrifice our own interest, our free institu- 
tions, or our sovereignty. 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 


MONSIEUR POINCARE’S SUNDAY 
SERMON OF NOVEMBER 18 


In a Sunday sermon at Neuilly of November 18, Monsieur 
Poincaré, after sketching eloquently the struggles of France 
in the war, said: 

Poor France, dear France! How she has suffered, and 
with what difficulty she is curing the wounds she received ! 
On the morrow of a long and painful effort to defend herself, 
which left her inhabitants decimated and her territory 
devastated, it seems as though she had a right to the sweet- 
ness of tranquillity and as though she should have been 
excused for seeking diversion from her sorrows and repose 
from her exertions as a consolation for the harshness of 
fate. It seemed as though she had a right to rest a while 
and not pick up immediately the tools she dropped to pick 
up the rifle. 

But these temptations appealed only to a few flighty 
souls. The immense majority of the country rushed back 
to work. Farmers, industrialists, merchants and workers 
rivaled one another in zeal. Our fields were covered with 
harvests, our factory wheels were turning again, and all 
our citizens understood that, faced by their immense task, 
the first commandment of patriotism was not to fold their 
arms. 

Saying that France today was one of the few staple coun- 
tries in the world, he declared that if her late enemies had 
been actuated by the same noble sentiments there would be 
a different tale to tell. 


And now when France demands execution of the promises 
made her she encounters not only the resistance of Germany 
but the indifference if not the sullen hostility of many other 
nations. When she invokes the treaty they accuse her of 
attaching too much importance to the text, of suffering from 
superstition of the written letter, of injecting a mean spirit 
into diplomatic affairs and of confounding international 
acts with private contracts. 


Defending Rights of All the Allies 


Nothing can be more unjust than these daily reproaches. 
If France insists on the pure and simple observance of 
treaties, it is because scrupulous respect of pledges has 
always been in her eyes an elemental principle of honesty. 
It is also because all the conventions made at Versailles, 


Saint Germain, Trianon and Neuilly form in reality one 
edifice each of whose parts depend on the others and which 
cannot be weakened at one point without being shaken 
all over. 

In defending our rights we defend equally the rights of 
our allies—Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. It is the status of the world which is at stake. 
We intend to remain its guardians. Open breaches of the 
Treaty of Versailles are already too numerous. How many 
concessions have we not made to Germany? How many 
insults have we not endured? How many proofs of patience 
and long suffering did we not give before we seized guar- 
antees? And the day we, with Belgium, took guarantees 
we did not even have the good fortune to be approved by 
all our allies, and the resistance Germany has opposed to 
us for so long has certainly found regrettable encourage- 
ment in this public disapproval. 

But events have shown we were right. Germany, who 
counted on the one hand on our supineness or on divisions 
among Frenchmen, or on the other hand on foreign inter- 
ventions, finally saw she was wrong. She yielded, and if 
she had yielded sooner she would have spared herself vain 
expenses, painful disillusions and dangerous disorders. 
But if she finds herself in these troubles she must not blame 
us. We warned her. She knew we would not give way. 
She should have given us sooner and with better will the 
collaboration we asked. . 


Surrendered Through Necessity Only 


Even with cessation of resistance she began to equivo- 
cate and cheat. It was only through necessity that she 
surrendered. Once more we showed we were firm, and so 
little by little she yields to the inevitable. The great indus- 
trialists who have the habit of ruling Germany have under- 
stood in spite of the new credit of 100,000,000 gold marks 
the Reich gave them yesterday that the time has come to 
consent to deliveries. They tried to throw upon their work- 
men the cost of their surrender. But we would not take 
part in any such egotistic combination and one after an- 
other most of the princes of German industry came, or 
are coming, to terms. Deliveries in kind are on the point 
of resuming their regular course. 

M. Poincaré then told what he thought of the Experts’ 
Committee proposal, stating frankly that he never thought 
much of the idea, and accepted it only as a bid for the ap- 
proval of the British and American public opinion. 
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make reasonable settlements as to time and terms of pay- 
ment, in full consideration of the circumstances of the 
allied debtors. It may be added that the establishment of 
sound economic conditions in Europe, the serious reduction 
of military outlays, and the demonstration of a disposition 
of European peoples to work together to achieve the aims 
of peace and justice will not fail to have their proper influ- 
ence upon American thought and purpose in connection with 
such adjustments. 

In further reply to the communication of His Majesty’s 
Government, it may be said that the Government of the 
United States is not in a position to appoint a member of 
the Reparations Commission, inasmuch as such an appoint- 
ment cannot be made without the consent of the Congress. 
The Secretary of State has no doubt, however, that compe- 
tent American citizens would be willing to participate in an 
economic inguiry, for the purposes stated, through an ad- 
visory body appointed by the Reparations Commission to 
make recommendations in case that course, after further 
consideration, should be deemed preferable. 

As to the further question, whether American co-opera- 
tion in an inquiry for the purposes described in the com- 
munication of His Majesty’s Government could be hoped 
for in case unanimity of the European powers could not be 
had, the Government of the United States must again ex- 
press the view that the questions involved cannot be finally 
settled without the concurrence of the European govern- 
ments directly concerned. Other governments cannot con- 
sent for them; and it would manifestly be extremely diffi- 
cult to formulate financial plans of such importance and 
complexity without the participation of those whose assent 
is necessary to their fulfillment. 

In view of the existing exigencies, it is hoped that the 
project of such an inquiry as is contemplated, of an advisory 
nature, might commend itself to all these powers, and that 
the question suggested will not arise. But if it should arise, 
through lack of unanimity on the part of the European 
powers, the Government of the United States must reserve 
decision as to its course of action, in order that the devel- 
opments in such a contingency may be fully considered and 
that course taken which will give best promise of ultimate 
success in securing the desired end of re-establishing the 
essential conditions of European peace and economic restora- 
tion. 

To the attainment of that end, it may be repeated, the 
Government of the United States desires to lend its assist- 
ance in any manner that may be found feasible. 





HOW FRANCE PAID UP IN 1871 


This account of how France paid the German indemnity 
of 1871 is extracted from the official report made to the 
National Assembly in 1874 by Leon Say (Rapport fait au 
nom de la commission du budget de 1875 sur le paiement 
de l'Indemnité de guerre et sur les opérations de change 
qui en ont été la conséquence). 

The following means were employed in paying and adjust- 
ing the indemnity which, with some interest and incidental 
costs, amounted to 5,315 million frances, or 4,250 million 
marks. 

France surrendered to Germany the franchise right of 
that portion of the Railway of the East which was located 
in the ceded territory of Alsace Lorraine. This was valued 
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at 325 million frances. Since the French government did 
not own the railway it was necessary for it to undertake 


to pay the railroad corporation in due time the amount 


specified. 

There was a minor credit balance of 98,400 francs due 
the city of Paris, from the German government. This was 
credited to the indemnity account. 

France was, by special agreement, permitted to pay 125 
milion francs in paper money (bills of Bank of France). 

The sum of 105,039,145 frances of German coin and bank 
notes, a large part of which had been brought into France 
by the German army, was collected by the French govern- 
ment, and turned over to Germany. 

French gold to the amount of 273,003,058 franes was 
transferred to Germany. Of this 150 million was advanced 
to the government by the Bank of France. 

Silver to the amount of 239,291,876 francs was paid, of 
which 93 millions were procured from the Bank of Hamburg. 
The total of the above six items is 1,067,482,479 francs. 

The remainder, amounting to 4,248,326,374 francs, was 
adjusted by turning over to Germany foreign bills of ex- 
change. 

France acquired the ownership of this foreign currencies, 
first, by the issue of two large loans, amounting, says Leon 
Say, to 5,724 million francs. Gaston Jeze says 5,792 million 
francs. Of this amount about two fifths, or 2,316 million 
francs were sold in foreign countries for foreign monies 
(forty per cent face value of two loans), and a considerable 
amount of this was sold in Germany. Approximately two 
billion franes foreign investments of French citizens were 
also utilized in the following manner: The government 
issued its own bonds and induced French citizens to buy 
them in exchange for foreign currency procured by the 
sale of their foreign holdings. Foreign bonds were also 
accepted direct payment. Thus, in one way or another, 
nearly all the funds used for paying Germany were bor- 
rowed by the French government, as follows: 325 million 
from the Chemin de Fer de l'Est; 805 million from the 
Banque de France; and all the funds required to procure 
foreign bills of exchange. Jeze and Liesse concur in stat- 
ing that the French government went deeper into debt as 
a result of these operations than it got out of debt by 
paying the indemnity. Thus, French government floated 
two large bond issues. Face value first issue, 1871, 2,779.5 
million francs, interest 5 per cent: bonds were sold at 82.5 
yield 2,298 million franes. The second loan, July, 1872, 
face 4,140.5 millions, at 5 per cent interest, sold at 84.5, 
yielding 3,499 millions. Combined the government got 
from these loans 5,792 million francs, and increased funded 
debt by 6.920 millions. Add to the government debt the 
805 millions from the Bank of France and the 325 millions 
from the Chemin de l’Est, which, all told, caused the gov- 
ernment while paying off indemnity of 5,315 millions to 
incur new obiigations of 8,050 millions. 

Proportion Out of French Savings.—Of two loans, 5,792 
millions, 24% Dbillioas subscribed by foreigners; 2 billions 
more through sacrifice of French foreign investments; pos- 
sibly 1.5 billions through savings. Interest burden increased 
as follows: 346 million francs, annual charge on 6,920 
million increase in public funded debt; 20.5 million annually 
to Chemin de Fer de l’Est as per agreement; 8.1 million 
(interest at 1 per cent) to Bank of France, total 374.6 
million frances. In addition repayment of bank loan at 
200 million per annum. 
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Furthermore, taxation in 1878 resulted in revenue 2,571 
million frances, as compared to 1,805 for 1869, increase 566 
million franes, leaving margin of 191.4 million over in- 
creased interest charges. Other revenues increased slightly, 
expenditures greatly increased. Government borrowed to 
meet ordinary fiscal requirements as well as pay indemnity, 
70 per cent of first loan and 87 per cent of second, being 
all used for latter purpose. 

The two loan interests, amounting to 277 miilion francs 
yearly, were provided for in French budgets until 1885. 
In 1883 funding operation reduced rate to 414, and slightly 
reduced debt. From 18883 to 1894 annual charges were 245 
millions. From 189% to 1902 rate was three and a half per 
cent, and charge reduced to 190 millions. From 1902 to 
present time rate 3 per cent and annual interest 165 millions. 
Apart from any other circumstances, therefore, France 
adjusted her indemnity with Germany, at the cost of a 
huge annual indemnity burden from which she is not yet 
free. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Mr. BaLpwin, Prime MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
has outlined his social program as follows: 

(1) Peace at home and abroad. 

(2) That our national savings should be adequate to fur- 
nish the capital required for renewal and extension of our 
machinery of production. 

(3) That neither our employers nor our workingmen 
should be unfairly exposed to the merciless attacks of for- 
eign competitors, who were able to shield themselves behind 
the walls of their own high tariffs. 

(4) Although late in the day, we should do our utmost 
to check that one-sided development of our industries, which 
had drawn millions of people from the land and upset the 
healthy proportions which ought to exist between the urban 
and the rural populations, and 

(5) That among the masses of our population, wherever 
they are situated, every effort should be made to save the 
standard of life from being reduced. 


Views upon THE British IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 
are already widely broadcasted. One article has pointed 
out that Downing Street may have to choose between 
the dominions and Europe. Another magazine article 
points out the ultimate possibility that Britain may be 
obliged to give Gibraltar to Spain if she is to preserve 
peace in the Mediterranean. There seems to be a grow- 
ing impression that the phrase “British Empire” must 
give way to “British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


Lorp ReapvinG, THE Viceroy OF INDIA, was recently 
received at Lucknow, where he delivered a speech con- 
trasting the system of government obtaining in India 
with that existing a quarter of a century ago. He de- 
clared that the age of tutelage had passed, and that its 
place had been taken by the age of test. He added: 

To India has been granted a wide measure of new liber- 
ties, of new opportunities, of new privileges and dignities, 
and of new obligations. Her feet are set on the road which 
leads to full representative government and to the high des- 
tiny awaiting her in the Empire. May the people of India, 
in co-operation and harmony, without thought of communal 
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or party interests, and with true patriotism, work together 
to make her progress easy along the stages of her journey 
to her goal. 


Lord Reading made eloquent reference to communal 
differences which stifled all hopes of political progress, 
and urged the audience, representing the national lead- 
ers of the two communities, to leave no stone unturned 
to secure a better mutual understanding. In this task 
they could rely to the fullest measure on the assistance 
of Sir William Marris and his government. 


Mr. HARVEY HAVING VACATED the post of American 
Ambassador in Great Britain and returned to the United 
States, the London Times, under date of November 8, 
points out that largely because of Mr. Harvey’s work 
the feeling between the two countries has greatly im- 
proved since Mr. Harvey’s arrival in England in May, 
1921. The article goes on to point out that during Mr. 
Harvey’s term as Ambassador the Anglo-Japanese has 
been merged into the Four Power Pacific Treaty; the 
Irish thorn has been drawn from the side of Anglo- 
American friendship; potential naval rivalry between 
the two powers has ceased; the British war debt has 
been funded. The Times goes on to say: “Our regret 
at losing this candid and able friend is tempered by the 
thought that he may still serve the common cause of 
Britain and America in Washington.” 


THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE the Serbian military 
attaché in Sofia early in November enabled Jugoslavia 
to send a Berchtold-Mussolini ultimatum to Bulgaria. 
The ultimatum demanded apologies within forty-eight 
hours, the rendering of honors to the Serbian flag, the 
opening of an inquiry by the Bulgarian authorities, and 
the submission of the question of indemnity to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at The Hague. 
The Bulgarian reply accepted all the conditions of the 
ultimatum, in spite of the fact that the ultimatum ar- 
rived cnly twelve hours before the expiration of the time 
limit. The Belgrade press was unanimous in its praise 
of the government “for having shown the necessary 
firmness, with a view to obtaining complete reparations 
and also the safeguarding of the country’s dignity.” 


THE VARIOUS DISASTERS IN GREECE seem to be in- 
creasingly attributed to the dynasty. It is possible now 
in Athens to hold popular demonstrations in favor of 
democracy, with crowds shouting “Down with the king; 
long live the Republic!” According to dispatches, the 
Vénisélist party has issued a communiqué, in which it 
rejects the proposal for an amendment of the consti- 
tution by military force and also the taking of a plebi- 
scite before the elections.. It declares that the only 
course to be adopted is to discuss the subject in the next 
national assembly, which would have the right of decid- 
ing on a referendum, with the definite object of estab- 
lishing the form of government best suited to the needs 
of Greece. 


FrRoM THE FINANCIAL STANDPOINT, the Panama 
Canal netted a profit of $12,063,880 from all sources, 
excluding the Panama Railroad Steamship Line, as 
compared with $9,201,613 in the fiscal year 1922, and 
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traffic operations increased on a scale that has brought 
the waterway to a point of “rapidly overhauling the 
Suez Canal.” The net income from tolls and other mis- 
cellaneous receipts grouped under the head of “transit 
revenue” was $10,001,066 in 1923, as compared with 
$3,466,674 the preceding year. The net profits from 
auxiliary operations totaled $1,140,642, as against 
$323,259, while those conducted by the Panama Rail- 
road Company, excluding the steamship operations, 
showed a profit of $922,171, against a loss of $710,301 
in 1922. Governor Morrow’s report also shows that the 
number of commercial transits increased from 2,736 to 
3,967 ; net tonnage from 11,417,459 to 18,605,786; tolls 
from $11,197,832 to $17,508,199, and cargo tonnage 
from 10,884,910 to 19,567,875. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By Hall Caine. 
Price, $1.75. 


A new book by the veteran writer, Hall Caine, cannot be 
passed over without serious attention. This author has 
been writing for more than forty years, and in all that time 
not over a dozen novels have come from his slow and care- 
ful pen. In that time “The Deemster,” “The Bondsman,” 
“The Manxman,” “The Christian,” and other tales have, 
one by one, been greeted by the public with enthusiasm. 

The present book maintains the writer's reputation for a 
simple, incisive style and for elemental human drama. It 
is an uncomplicated, relentlessly-moving tale of the hatreds 
engendered by war. <A tale of the manner in which those 
hatreds wrecked the love-life of a young interned German 
engineer and a Manx farmer's daughter—the Woman of 
Knockaloe. 

If, however, the story were really a parable, as the pub- 
lishers in the editorial note claim that it is, then surely it 
should be told more broadly and with circumstance. 
If, on the other hand, it is intended to be realistic, as the 
style of narrative implies, then one is not quite convinced. 

There for instance, something in the nature and the 
overpowering number of misfortunes that fall upon the 
heads of the principals in the story which constitute a strain 
upon the reader’s credulity. Something in the weakness 
with which the lovers crumple up under their troubles, 
which is morbidly out of key. We know that many mar- 
riages did take place between citizens of the warring coun- 
tries during and after the war. We wonder why the loss 
of Mona’s farm and stock, the loss of Heine’s job, the re- 
fusal of his mother to welcome Mona in Germany, and the 
impossibility of going to America must needs have meant 
either the separation of the lovers or their suicide. Surely 
there were other spots in the world where both could have 
lived, worked, and waited till times were better. 

Supposing, too, that the story, with the given characters, 
were psychologically possible, then the parable, if indeed it 
be one, would relate to the general incapacity of the race 
to manage its own destiny and not especially to the war 
and its hatreds. 

On the whole, we are inclined to take the author’s own 
statement, that it was all a bad dream which he had one 
night and wrote out in the morning. = 


KNOCKALOE. lbodd, Meade 


Pp. 187. 
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Macmillan Company. 
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By Charles Franklin Thing. 
Price, $2.50. 
Seltzer, New 


H. Lawrence. Thomas 


Price, $2.00. 


KANGAROO, 
York. 
These two widely different books on Australia give, 
strangely enough, many of the same impressions regarding 
this one of the several British democracies. Both tell of 
the vastness of the continent country, a land somewhat 
greater than the United States in extent. From both we 
get an impression of the wide unbroken wilderness, the 
mysterious “bush,” of wide stretches of “unbreathed” air, 
and the wonderful brilliance of the night skies in this land 
under the Southern Cross. The population living in centers 
located far from one another is described by both authors, 
a population jealously watching the purity of its white 
race, insistent on liberty and on the rights of the common 
man. There is a restless Labor Party, thinks President 
Thwing, with no immediate solution of industrial unrest in 
sight. “Do-as-you-please liberty,” Lawrence calls it, but 
with no abiding interest in anything ultimate. 

When these likenesses between the two books are noted 
the comparison ends sharply. 

“Australasia,” by President-Emeritus Thwing, of Western 
Reserve University, is a book dealing with both Australia 
and New Zealand, though particularly with the former. Dr. 
Thwing has for many years been writing and speaking on 
educational and religious topics. He has long been inter- 
ested in the relation of religion and education to social and 
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national life. Therefore his interest here naturally centers 
on the schools, colleges, and religious life of the people. 

His attitude is the detached and somewhat academic one 
of the long-time scholar. His interest in the administration 
of a university determines to some extent the nature of the 
facts discovered. 

The central administration of the schools in Australia 
leads, he finds, to a lack of local interest and public support. 
In fact, this strong centralization explains public indiffer- 
ence to many things which in America we manage locally. 

While D. H. Lawrence’s comparisons are naturally be- 
tween Australia and Great Britain, those of Dr. Thwing are 
usually with the United States. President Thwing’s criti- 
cisms, when he makes them, are always courteous, Mr. 
Lawrence's cutting and savage. 

“Kangaroo” in fact, quite another style of book. 
Though practically without action or love-interest, it is a 
novel. Richard Somers, the hero, is evidently D. H. Law- 
rence himself, who, during a winter’s sojourn in Australia, 
gropes in his own soul, as it impinges upon persons and 
social currents, striving to find some truth stable enough to 
claim his adherence. 

He has been profoundly disturbed and embittered by the 
war; but the pathelogical condition of mind which seemed 
to shap its way through his American studies is here in 
process of healing. The thinking is more orderly, the effort 
more sustained. 

Aside from Somers, most of the characters in this book 
are shadowy, except when they rise to vividness, now and 
then, as they threaten to influence him. 

The book stands out largely because of its swift pictures 
of vast, straggling, half-indifferent Australia, “one step 
from the fern age”; for his keen comments on democracy, 
on the war psychology, and, principally, for his earnest, 
sustained effort to express something subtle, dragged up 
from his inmost self; his struggle to show forth, somehow, 
the worth of the “deep, dark God” within each man, to 
whom he must be loyal. 


Is, 


John 
New 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND OUR REVENUE PROBLEM. By 
Sturgis Codman. Published by B. W. Huebsch, 
York. VPp. 64. Price, $1.00. 

At the precise moment when the Lloyd George system of 
high land taxation has had to be abandoned in Great Brit- 
ain, not before it has practically ruined one of the most 
valuable and stable classes of the comimunity, Mr. Codman 
comes forward with a scheme for taxation of land values 
in this country which, in his opinion, will do much, if not 
all required, to dispel the unemployment bogy. 

In his opinion, industry in this country is burdened by 
heavy restrictions in the form of taxes, what time those who 
“control opportunity” (namely, land) escape with but a 
trifling payment for the privilege. 

In his view, therefore, as far as can be ascertained, all 
taxes should be lifted from industry and placed upon land- 
owners. Taxation of great estates in England has simply 
resulted in the breaking up of large estates, and the disper- 
sion not only of those who owned the land, but of those who 
lived upon it. Land-owners usually provide the more con- 
servative and reliable class in any community, and their 
loss to England means a definite loss of empire-builders, of 
rulers who ruled for duty and not for cash. What the result 
will eventually be is now hard to predict. 

In the same way, the land-owner in the United States, 
while he may appear to enjoy a large gross income, really 
carries an extremely heavy risk and a great many charges. 
He is also a conservative element, and this country cannot 
afford to lose too much of such an element. Heavy taxation 
would undoubtedly result in such a loss. Estates, or land 
property, would simply be disposed of and the proceeds in- 
vested in something else. The results of such a movement 
have not Leen financially or socially happy elsewhere. On 
the whole, Mr. Codman’s book bears the mark of formalism 
somewhat deeply imprinted. The situation is not as simple 
as he appears to imagine. 

And why drag in German reparations? 
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